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THE BOOK QF OREGON 



THE OREGON COAST PROPRIETOR 

WHAT KIND OF KOOKY UTOPIAN WOU l D DECLARE AN ENTIRE 

STATE’S COASTLINE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. FREE OF WALLS, 
FENCES AND “NO TRESPASSING” SIGNS FOREVER AND EVER? 

THE KIND WHO WAS ONCE GOVERNOR OF OREGON, 

TFiAT’S WHO. 

People think Governor Tom McCall was a visionary just because he had a vision 
that everybody ought to be free to enjoy the Oregon Coast, But if you have ever 
visited the Oregon Coast, you know this is an idea that strikes everyone the minute 
they lay eyes on it. It is a place so magnificent and epic and untamed that we humans 
and our ideas of fences and ownership and even mortality' become downright 
laughable by comparison. Thankfully, all of this intimidating beauty did not stop Mr 
McCall from making a law called Revised Statute 390 610, which states; “ .. it is the 
public policy of the State of Oregon to forever preserve ami maintain ... the ocean 
show.,* so that the public may bate the free and uninterrupted use thereof" 

In other words, you and 1 and all of our grandchildren are the proud owners of 
363 continuous miles of nature's best work (interrupted only by the occasional 
rock outcropping, cedar grove or lighthouse}. There is no one, rich or poor, tall or 
short, old or young, who is not Invited to come and run, walk, wade, surf, snorkel 
or photograph, as well as roast weenies, sip lemonade and read a good book 
with the Pacific Ocean in front of them and dramatic cliffs, dunes and rocks all 
around them. And order die Captain's Platter. And leave a nice tip. How about 
starting with a visit to traveloregon.com or a call to 1-800-547-7842. 


OREGON. WE LOVE DREAMERS.® 
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TO TOUCH YOUR FOOD 


RICK SHADE LEARNED EVERYTHING ABOUT AVOCADOS 

(Toro his grandfather. Crowing up. they'd i .valk the fields together, planting pruning, 
and picking trees hy hand, And no matter how much things change, Ricks best resource 
is still his granddad s old ag -school lest book. Because Rick knows that the less he 
automates, the more cane goes into his fruit The more the nutrients are preserved. 
And the more he can look at the dirt beneath his fingernails and take pride in an 
hnnesi day's work, Rick isjusf one of a proud stock of California Avocado growers. 
And when you insist on California. Rick can insist on the craftsmaadiip and care that 
can onfy be achieved by hand. 


insist on California Avocados 
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HUNGRY 

A /A Summer is here, and in sto- 
Ji ric.s documenting six road 
trips, were seek Eng Americas culinary 
souk from Southern California's Little 
Saigon to an Indianapolis restaurant 
offering scrumptious fried chicken. 


COVER 



MASTER OF THE BLADE 

A pilgrimage to the work* 
KjjLi shop of a Japanese knife 
maker in the metalworking capital 
of Sakai reveals much about Japan’s 
fading artisanal traditions — and 
brings new luster to an old blade. 
By Kenneth Wapnek 


SALMON S JOURNEY 

~7f\ The luscious taste of wild 
/ Pacific salmon is unrivaled 
anywhere in nature, and today Yupik 
fishermen in Alaska are changing the 
way the wild fish comes to our cable. 
Also, a Scottish company is taking 
steps toward farming Atlantic salmon 
sustainably, By Molly O’Neill and 
Nancy Harmon Ji-Nkem* 
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Often, :i\ ihc homemade that nukes the everyday more meaningful. 


And with the KitehenAid Oven* the results never fail tn bring nut 
the best, liven cooking on all three racks means no burnt edges 
or undercooked centers. Steam Assist Technology provides crisp) 
crusts without sprimog and prevents delicate desserts from 
drying out without a water bath. The KitehenAid' Steam Oven, 
Quality and craftsmanship from the Architect Series II family. 
Made for a lifetime of gathering around the table. 

KitehenAid .com 
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jwtry; a recipe for Vietnamese grei 
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pro with our step-by-step 
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interactive photo gallery, 
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Taste your way across the 
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Discover delicious dishes in the sav hu r recipe files . 

Become a part of saveur.com by signing up in our members section. 
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Red Ledges, ise private, four- 
season community only minutes 
outside of Park. City,, Utah. 
Here, a Jack Nitkfaus Signature 
golf course, a Nicklaus Design 
short course, the Jim McLean 
Golf Academy, the Cliff 
Drysdale Tennis Academy, and an equestrian center are just the beginning of 
the adventures your family will share. Just ten minutes away is the world- 
renowned Deer Valley Ski Resort", where a private skE chalet Es waiting for 
our members. In every season, life is vibrant at Red Ledges. Please visit 
www, Red Ledges.com or call 377/733-5334. 
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A lifelong love of food, born in the family station wagon 

lane blacktop. For die ten years that J lived in 



GRILLED LOBSTER TAILS WITH 
AVOCADO AND MANGO SALAD 
WITH CITRUS DRESSING 

im s 4 

3/4 cup olive oil 

Vz cup orange juice, U esn ly squeeze tl 
Z tbsp. lirnu juice, ires lily squeezed 
Z tsp. grated c range rind 

salt end freshly ground pepper 
4 10-pz. lobster ten*, thawed if Irtnen end 
cut in half lengthwise 
4 cups salad greens 
1 large avocado, peeled, pitted, and 

diced into Va-inch cubes 

1 large mango, peeled, pitted, and 
diced I nto 1 /4-inch cubes 

Vt cup cucumber slices 
Vz small red onion, thinly sliced 
8 lime wedges for garnish 

l. to make the dressing, whisk together the u ive 
Oil, grange juiCO, lim? jyice, grange rind, ^nd 
salt and pepper. 

2-Rrush the lobster tails with some pt |he Citrus 
dressing and place lobster tails on the grill, 
meat side up. Grill for S minutes and turn over. 
Continue to cook for 2-3 minutes. or until the 
meat is cooked through in the center, Remove 
from g rill a nd a How to rest for 3-4 mi nutes. 

3Jn a large bowl, toss the salad greens with 
Va cup of the dressing and cl vide between 4 
plates. Toss the avocado. mango, cucumber, 
and red onion together with the remaining 
dressing and divide between the 4 plates, Place 

2 lobsler halves on each plale and garnish with 
lime wedgesJ F desired. 

Afyi? 

File i Brothers 

R IE S E R V E 

c.i lani.t 7&&I* Wine. "ZOO&Ff-d Wroc Winery. 
Hwltlsburij. CA. USt. AN rights reserved. 


was II years old, Jt was mid- 
July, and it was hot. (Of course it was: 
we were in northern Arizona,) We d 
been driving tor hours, As a dun-colored high 
desert landscape rolled past, I nibbled on beef 
jerky and drank lukewarm 7- Lip: it all made for 
a weirdly delicious, singularly American juxtapo- 
sition. When we finally approached the Cra nd 
Canyon at about three o clock, my sleepiness 
gave way to exultation, "I he pink-orange land- 
scape, seemingly impossible in its scale, was as 
great as my expectation 
had been; no, it was 
better, much better. 

My dad parked the ear, 
and we all got out and 
looked down to the 
hot tom . He s n apped 
the photo you see at 
right, (My God, all 
that busy, striped and 
checkered clothing — 
what had my mom, 
the family wardrobe 
mistress, been think- 
ing?) In rhe photo* my 
righr hand firmly grips the guardrail. Faced 
with all that natural magnificence- — and the 
fear of falling into that giant hole — I felt my 
knees tremble, My soul trembled, too, 

I have been addicted to road trips for as long 
as I can remember. As a kid, I found noth- 
ing more exciting than packing tip the family 
station wagon and heading out into America, 
as my family did that July many years ago. 
Sometimes the purpose of our Journeys was 
open-ended, and vve just rambled aimlessly 
across rhe country for a week; other times, a 
specific destination awaited, as it did when we 
drove from our home in suburban Chicago to 
Corpus Christi, Texas, for Easier break to see 
rhe Gulf. Similarly as an adult I have always 
felt the purest sense of happiness when I’m 
on the road with nothing in front of me save 
the dashboard of my Toyota pickup and a two- 


Los Angeles, a month didn't feel complete if I 
hadn't jumped into the Car to lose myself for a 
day or two on some lonely desert highway, a 
can of smoked almonds from Irader Joes 
at my side. Now that I live in New York, 
it's the Hudson Valley and the Adirondacks 
that beckon. 

i suppose it's no accident that road travel 
is so fundamental to my existence. My dad, 
alter all, was a traveling salesman for most 

of h is adulthood, and 
his journeying set the 
rhythm for just about 
everything in our 
family s life, including 
where we spent our 
vacations and what 
we ate along the way. 
In fact* you could say 
those family road od- 
ysseys led to my own 
culinary awakenings 
for on them I had 
some of the most for- 
mative meals of my 
childhood. There were humble repasts* like 
the fried dam sandwiches I tasted at a Howard 
Johnsons restaurant in Oklahoma and ordered 
again and again at countless other locations of 
that ubiquitous American chain. There were 
loftier experiences, too, like that of the four- 
course meal the family and I shared in 1976 at 
Commander's Palace in New Orleans. My first 
hire of the buttery, sweet barbecued .shrimp 
served there was, at that moment, nothing less 
than earth shattering. 

It was with those memories in mind 
that I joined up with saveurs food editor, 
Todd Coleman (another inveterate asphalt war- 
rior) and set out last summer to report "Adven- 
tures in Good Eating" (page 40)* which recounts 
a seven-state overland food quest. We hope 
reading ir will start your own wheels turning. 
—JAMES OSELAND, Editor. in-Chie? 




The author, in the summer of 1974* with his moth- 
er, Bernice, at the Grand Canyon, in Arizona. 
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Russian River Valley 

Chardonnay 
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CW/ maritime fog is elemental in nurturing crisp 
flavors of pear, green apple , £■/(??? citrus in 

our Russian River Valley Chardonnay. 

A sense of place you can actually taste \ 
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Pity the man stuck in a cubicle, populating a spreadsheet 
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Narrow roads originally designed for oxcarts. Paved with slippery cobblestones. In the pouring 
rain. With 4-wheel Electronic Traction Control, the Range Rover Sport Supercharged makes it a 
lot more fun than it ought to be. ft's a far cry from crunching numbers in a cubicle. But isn't that 
exactly the point? Nave you ever driven 390 horses on a 500-year- old street? Feel what it's like 
for yourself with a virtuatfe^t drive at landroveruss-com. 
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RANGE ROVER SPORT DESIGNED FOR THE EXTRAORDINARY 





C2HD3 Land Rover Ngrth America, Inc 
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Fluctuations in temperature can negatively dter the flavor ef a line wine or conceal its (rue deplh, Fqf a wine to 
revea: iis complexity, if shou d be served at precise temperatures. 

The Dual Zone Wine Cellar by Marvel offers two comportments with the control needed k> serve wine immediately 
at optimum [emperoiures, Both comparinnenls in the Dual Zone Wine Cellar are monitored by Marvels exclusive 
Sentry System allowing any vandal ro be maintained with precisian. The displayed temperature is actually a 
calculated temperature of the wine in the bailie, not ;ust a sel pomt. 

Remove inconsistency and replace il with subtle distinctions that characterize 
fine wine, compliments of the Dual Zone Wine Celiac 


MARVEL 
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www. I i fel ux u r y mo r vel.com 
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Grains of Paradis 


T ins is Bek lit: a couscous,” Sid All 
La Id mi told me, as we relaxed in the 
wood'! rimmed dining room ol his res- 
taurant, Dar l.alilou, which opened two years ago 
Algiers, the seaside capital of Algeria, l.ahlou s 
family restaurant specializes in the cuisine ol the 
Berbers, the semi-nomadic people who have in- 
habited North Africa for centuries. O11 the table 
sat bowls of tomato- tinted broth studded with 
carrots and chunks of slow-simmered Iambi 
alongside those dishes were two kinds of cous- 
cous — a pale yellow variety made from semolina 
wheat and a nuttier- tasting, darker variety made 
from barley, both of which were astonishingly 
fluffy and full-flavored, Lahlous couscous dishes 
were presented differently from the Moroccan 
and Tunisian versions Fve tried; the grains were 
served separately from the meat and vegetables in 
the customary Algerian way, he explained. 

Lahlou should know a thing or two about cous- 
cous, l lis family has been producing the grains 
the old-fashioned way — that is, by hand — for 



Of KOEHLER 
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DUBLIN DR. PEPPER 
BIRTHDAY PARTY 

DmLri'jtj, TudJ 

This year, soda pap fans will flock to the 
original Dr. Pepper factory (where (he 
drink is st.il I made with cane sugar, ihe 
products original sweetener) to toast the 
beverage's 11 7ih birthday Attendees can 
partake of tree chocolate cake. made with 
Dr. Pepper Syrup, drink from a 15-foot-tall 
soda car;, and tgur the fad Dry. Informa- 
tion www.riu blind rpepper. ppm. 


JUNE 

21 

Anniversary: 

MECHANICAL REAPER PATENTED 

im 

Though mechanical grain cutters, called 
reapers, began appearing around IS 00.. it 
was with Cyrus H. McCormick's version 
that agriculture entered the industrial age. 
Older reapers simply cut and dropped 
grain,: McCormick's cut. separated, and 
collected it r increasing production and, 
ultimately, positioning the American M id- 
west as the bread b aske t to t he world . 


the past ten years at a. small factory; 
called Matson Lahlou. in the moun- 
tainous region of Kabylie, about 60 
miles east of Algiers. Lahlou said 
the company aims to restore the 
honored Berber practice of hand- 
rolling couscous. not just from the 
usual wheat semolina hut also from 
barley (die grain that Berber farmers 
originally used, before Arab invad- 
ers brought wheat to North Africa, 
in the 12th century) and even from 
acorns, com, and rice. 

Couscous is generally made by 
machines these days, hut Lahlou 
knew that Berber home cooks 
in rural areas were still making 
it the traditional, way, by rolling 
their palms and fingers over Hour 
moistened with salted water to 
form granules, then passing them 
through fine sieves to sort the grains 
by size. It’s the same method now 
used by the 25 workers employed 
full-time at the factory, as well as 
by the 4 GO or so local women who 
make couscous tor the company in 
their homes during the busy sum- 
mer season. “The key is working 
with the hands,’" Lahlou explained, 
ft’s a process that doesn't end at the 
factory , The cooks at Dar Lahlou 
rub the dried couscous between 
their moistened fingers before cook- 
ing it in perforated steamers, called 
cousc<nmiere5-> that rest atop pots of 
boil i ng wa ter or s tew. 

Last year, Maison Lahlou pro- 
duced some 600 tons of couscous, 
Lahlou hopes to start exporting 
his product throughout Europe 
soon, but for now tbs’ handmade 
grains are sold only domestically 
and in France. In Algiers* the 
word is out. On Friday nights* 
every table at Dar Lahlou is filled 
with families communing over 
shared bowls of the Berber spe- 
cialty, L, We celebrate everything 
with couscous — -births* engage- 
ments, weddings,” Lahlou said* 
as he offered me another helping. 
“Couscous is our heritage," (For 
information about Lahlou s res- 
taurant* see Tu n Pantry* page 
97,) —Jeff Koehler 
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FIESTA DE LA LAG OS TA 

A Guartta, Spain 

Once a year, the Galician coastal town 
of A Guarda, known as the lobster 
capital of Spam, is given over lo a giddy 
celebration of the beloved local Crus- 
tacean. Outdoor stands serve Ihe sea- 
food boiled alongside other regional 
specialties, like vino del rosal, a fresh, 
floral while wine, and rosedn de yeina, 
a cake made with sugar, milk, and egg 
yolks. Information: 34/9B&/614 ■£4fe. 


Anniversary: 

A,O.C, DESIGNATION AWARDED TO 
A CHEESE FOR THE FIRST TIME 

Frjrrff, i£2S 

On this day S3- years ago, Ihe French 
government granted roquefort cheese, 
made in the limestone caves near Roque- 
fort- sur-SouIzon, m A.O.C. (for uppeffd- 
fjbrf d 'origins contrdiec) desrg.rtaliOn — the 
first ever award ad ta a cheese— thereby 
preventing pretenders from using the 
roquefort name. 

JULY 

24-27 

215 T ANNUAL OREGON BREWERS 
FESTIVAL 

FWrftirrdf* Orf£0pr 

Representatives from 72 breweries pour 
handcrafted brews lor more than 60,000 
beer lovers during one aT ihe world's 
premier craft -beer events. Vintage and 
obscure styles reign: look for Collabora- 
tor, a limited-production beer made by 
Widmer brothers Brewing Company using 
local home brewers' recipes. Information: 
wvrw.areganbrewfest.com 


JULY 

1-2 

BOOJSE D r QR EUROPE 

Stavanger, Norway 

This year, the prestigious culinary com- 
petition founded 21 years ago by the pio- 
neering French chef Paul Hocus? (abgvej 
is addmg a European round lo scout young 
talc nl. C on Lc nd ers from 20 ton ntrics w<H 
cook iron Chef style, with local lam band 
salmon as the theme ingredients, be lure 
a |ury of celebrated chefs, including Juan 
Mari Arrakgnd Thomas Keller. Informa- 
tion: www.bocuscdor.conVeurope. 


PI NANG AT FESTIVAL 

CitPFirtffg, Philippines 
Th-e town of Camalig takes such 
pride in the Coca! specialty called 
pinangat— bundles oF taro leaves 
kited with shrimp, salted lish, or pork 
and simmered in coconut milk — I hat it 
d evoles an e n t i re fes tival to the snac k 
each year. Weeks of eating, music, 
d an ci ng, and fi re wo rk s c ul m i nale in a 
cooking contest. trfojmaliDn: tourism 
.albay,g o v.p h/cam a I ig fe &t , ht m. 
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Birthday: 

RUTH GRAVES WAKEFIELD 

U-ViifMJdJi. AfcT^riflnrfL'Its. I W.i 

Culinary folklore places the birth of the 
chocolate chip cookie in the kitchen of 
one Ruth Wakefield, who was thepropn- 
etorol a :scal lodge called theToll House 
Inn. Wakefield is said to have invented 
t he cooki e there i n 1933, and its popular- 
ity soared after she gave Nestle permis- 
sion to print the recipe on packages for 
its bars of baking chocolate in 1939. 


AGENDA 




Sweet and Sour 


No matter the season., my Hungarian-born grand- 
mother's Bronx apartment always smelled of paprika 
and chicken fat, the scent of which permeated the 
upholstery and lingered in the air. Even in the heat 
of summer, Grandma Rose cooked Hungarian foods 
that were una polemically hearty, like stuffed tab- 
bage and rakott krumpli, a buttery potato-egg cas- 
serole. One perennial summer favorite broke the pat- 
ter n, though' m eggy love s, cold sour cherry so up. 

As a kid., I always looked forward to that dish, which 
was served as a first course, studded with more llo 
sour cherries and thickened with sou r cream. Not only 
did it seem like a dessert disguised as an appetizer, 
but Grandma Rose made a game out of eating it: for 
every pit that my brother and I found in our bowls, 
she'd reward us with a shiny dime. Occasionally, we r d 
finish our soup not a dime richer, which meant that 
Grandma had run out of the handpicked morelllo cher- 
ries that my family would haul home from weekend 
expeditions to orchards in upstate New York; in those 


instances, she'd u se jarred, pitted Hunga rian mondlas 
instead. 

The first few times t tried making meggyleves 
myself, I used sweet bings and rainiers (which are 
more widely available in most of the U,S, than sour 
cherries); the result was a sweeter soup. The soups 
I made with other sour cherry varieties, like the 
popular montmorency, were delicious but not as 
complex as I remembered. It quickly became clear 
to me why Hungarians have long prized the dark red, 
intensely flavored morello for meggyleves and for 
traditional strudels, tortes, and preserves. It's so dis- 
tinctly d iffe rent from sweet cherries, wh i ch are cal led 
cseresznye in Hungarian, that it goes by an entirely 
different name: meggy. 

t confess that after amassing a piggyback full of 
dimes at Grandma's apartment, I began to suspect 
that she was deliberately planting a few extra unpit- 
ted cherries in her soup, but my suspicion has been 
laid to rest now that I make my own meggyleves each 
summer. Despite my best efforts, I still find plenty of 
pits in my bow!. —EmityHatpern 


METHOD 


Meggyleves 

(Hungarian Chilled Cherry Soup) 

Add two 24-oz, jars of pitted sour cherries 
(preferably mo relics), with their juice, to a 
4-quart saucepan. (Alternatively, you may 
use Wa lbs. fresh bing cherries, stemmed and 
pitted, or V/2 lbs. frozen bing cherries with 2$/4 
Cups SOur Or regular cherry juice.) See page 97 
for sources. Add V2 tsp. kosher salt, 1 cinnamon 
stick, and one '-thick slice of lemon. Bring to 
a boil, reduce heat to medium -low, and simmer 
until cherries are soft, about 5 minutes. In a 
small bowl, whisk together one S-o z, container 
sour cream and Va cup of hot cherry liquid from 
pan. Remove pan from heat; stir in sour cream 
mixture. Chill the soup. Serves 4-6, 
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1 he Special Collections 
and College Archives of 
I 1 Lafayette College, in Eas- 

ton.. Pennsylvania, are full of curi- 
ous and valuable artifacts, includ- 
ing letters from the Marquis dc 
Lafayette to George Washington, 
first editions of Charles Dickens's 
work, and rare manuscripts on an- 
gling, to name a few. Among these 
are 18 Cardboard boxes packed 
with contents Considerably less 
highfalutin: nearly 2,000 different 
Dixie cups — those paper products 
lound in countless offices, waiting 
rooms, and home kitchens acid 
bathrooms across the country— 
from every decade of the 20th 
century. When 1 stumbled across 
the b ox.es, during the first year of 
my stint as a sociology professoral 
the col lege, I felt as though I'd dis- 
covered the remains oi some great- 
aunt s Ion g- forgot ten pic n ic . Ihere 
were nine-ounce cups imprinted 
with flower patterns, like those 
from which I used to sip Kool-Aid 
as a kid, as well as funnel-shaped 
snow cone holders, coffee “mugs 
with paper handles glued to the 
side, and even tall, narrow vessels 
that were meant to he nestled into 
silver “holderettes". 

1 later learned that Dixie cups 
had once been manufactured in 
Easton and rhat the contents of 
those boxes consist of product 
samples that were lovingly col- 
lected by Hugh Moore, who co- 
founded the Dixie Cup Company, 


originally called the American 
Water Supply Company of New 
England, in 1908, Diane Wind- 
ham Shaw, the colleges archivist, 
told me that the company got its 
start when Moores brother-in-law, 
I ,awrence I.uellen, developed a pa- 
per cup in the hopes of abolishing 
the "tin dipper" the shared drink- 
ing cup that was chained to the 


water fountains of train stations, 
schools, and railway cars. Early 
advertisements for the cups played 
on the publics fear of communi- 
cable diseases, with depictions of 
the Grim Reaper and communal 
cups shaped like skulls, After the 
Spanish flu pandemic in 1918, the 
Health Kup, as the first of Dixies 
products was named, took off, al- 


lowing the company to expand its 
operations and, ultimately, shift its 
attentions to restaurateurs, home- 
makers, and office managers, to 
whom the cups were marketed as 
stvlish and modern conveniences. 
{"As beautiful as fine porcelain, 
read one 1950s advertisement.) 

Fanciful marketing and product 
diversification followed: I found 
disposable beer tumblers from the 
1950s; collectible lids from the iee 
erearn cups that Dixie introduced 
in the 1930s, emblazoned with the 
likenesses of film stars and baseball 
legends; Cups from the 1 94 Os that 
urged consumers, 'Defend Amer- 
ica*'; and photos documenting the 
company N S products in various 
contexts — ■one showed Iruman 
drinking nut of a Dixie cup aboard 
an aircraft carrier. 

Perusing the vast collect inn 
(which will be on display at Lafay- 
ette College this fall, to celebrate the 
Dixie Gup Company Is centennial), 
1 witnessed the gradual cultural em- 
brace of these everyday objects and 
the way the company's designers 
and marketers responded ro chang- 
ing styles and mores. And though 
the cups themselves may be dispos- 
able, they have acquired a decidedly 
permanent value: unopened [jack- 
ages of cups printed with pop icons 
like Si tii Wars characters are now 
being vigorously traded on eBay. 
{See The Pan Tii y, page 97, for 
information about the exhibit.) 
— Cdrotmc W. Lee 
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Fortunately, if you know where to look, she will reveal them. Welcome to Red Ledges, a private community minutes outside 
of Park City, where a Jack Nficklaus Signature golf course and nature herself will make your heart beat a little faster with 
every awe-inspired view. Prcdevdopmcnt homesites priced from the $30t)s. Visit www.RedLedges.com or call 877-733-5334. 
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MARKET; KRABK THAILAND 


Fresh Start To the uninitiated visitor 1 , 

the seemingly chaoti c energy of a t ypical Tha i m arket 
may give the impression of a free-for-all: machete- 
wielding men hacking coconuts amid a hodgepodge 
of stalls, hawkers of medicinal herbs touting cures for 
every imaginable ailment, the smells of incense and 
spices. But as a Thai -American kid spending sum- 
mers in Thailand with my family, I learned to navigate 
comfortably through the noisy pageant to seek out 


mhu grob, a fried pork dish that many vendors pre- 
pare, To this day, a visit to a bustling market is the one 
activity that is gua ranteed to bring my f am ily logeth er 
when Tm visiting them in Thailand, That is not to say 
that the look and feel of Thai food markets isn't chang- 
ing dramatically, Take the Maharat market, in the 
southern Thai coastal town of Krabi, Rebuilt in 2004, 
the ten -year- old marketplace bears little outward 
resemblance to the ones I remember from my child- 


hood, The neat and orderly rows of vendors are more 
evocative of a Western supermarket than of your av- 
erage Southeast Asian bazaar, and sit-down dining 
areas seem designed to eliminate the practical art 
of walking and snacking while balancing armloads of 
plastic bags, And yet, the Maharal market still offers 
a lively, enriching experience that is quintessential! y 
Thai. {5ee the pantry, page 97, for information.) 
— Diane Ruengsom 
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A bag of hickory charcoal 


45 minutes until sunset 


cabernet sauvignon 


WOODBRIDGE 

BY ROBERT MONDAVI 



Make every day a little less everyday 


WOODBRIDGE 

BY ROBERT MQNI>AV| 
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Hot Stuff 

I HE BEST PROOF IvC found that Spk'V 

food keeps you tool is die combustible 
I condiment known in die southern Af- 
rican nation of Mozambique as phi-pin. Jn the 
capital city,. Maputo, I found refreshment during 
tlie sweltering month of January by drizzling the 
incendiary sauce on everything from steak and 
fish to omelettes and sauteed shrimp. Its as com- 
mon in that city as ketchup is in the States — ever 
present in small glass IhjwIs on the tables of res- 
taurants Ixith upscale and humble — and perhaps 

more dearly loved, for every eook claims his or 
■ / 

her Own version. When 1 asked Emmanuel IV- 
trakakis, the owner of the 70 -year-old restaurant 
Costa do Sol, for his recipe, he rattled off the main 
components — ground fresh chiles, olive oil, lime 
juice, garlic, anti vinegar — 'but then demurred. 
hl The rest," he said, 14 is secret." Jorge Jordan, the 
chef at a popular restaurant called Zambi, was 
more forthcoming about his secret ingredient: 
chopped ginger. Jordan explained that the sauce 
takes its name from the slender, red piri-piri chile 


FARE 



(also called African birdVcye}, though numerous 
other chile varieties are often used. Chiles grow 
abundantly across southern Africa, having ar- 
rived in the eady 1500 s with Portuguese traders. 
The term piri-piri is a Portuguese bastardization 
of piti-pilL which means hot pepper in Swahili, 
the lingua franca across much of eastern Africa. 
Ihe Portuguese, who colonized Mozambique in 
tiie 16 th century, took their love for the pepper, 
and the simple sauce made with it, to Portugal 
and beyond. Now you can find bottled piri-piri 
sau.ee ail over the world; the version distributed 
by Nan-Jo's, a South African last-food chain, is 
good. Still, it has nowhere near the refreshing 
kick of the fresh Stull. — Tyler D. Johnson 


HETHO 


Piri-Piri Sauce 

This recipe is based on one by Jorge Jordao, the chef at Zambi. a restaurant m Maputo-, Mozambique. We 
found red fresno chiles (see page 97 for a source) to be the best substitute for the more traditional, but 
hard er-to -find, African bird's-eye chiles, In a blender, combine 10 red fresno chiles (seeded, if you like, for 
a milder sauce) with 6 tbsp. fresh lime juice, 4 tsp. dark brown sugar, 1 tbsp. olive oil, 1 tbsp. finely chopped 
fresh ginger, f/2 tbsp. white wine vinegar. Vz tsp. kosher salt, and 2 cloves garlic and puree into a chunky 
sauce. Refrigerate, covered, for up to 2 weeks. Serve with chicken, steak, fish, or eggs. Makes V/i cups. 




MEKONG MARKET 

Rjiy It juts., black pepper, saffron, tiki hickory’ smoked *;ih, mini and w*$abi r 


WHAT Tl 1 E WORLD TASTES LI KE" 


Spices so intense you can taste die world 
in n single teaspoon. 

For exotic recipes, visit 

spiceislands.com. 
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Q ritled U.S. Farm-Raised Catfish with Tropical Salsa 


Cat Obra r Food Network Chef 




Farm-Raised Catfish isn't just good for you - but for the environment, too. 
Our pure freshwater ponds protect neighboring ecosystems and ensure that our 
catfish Es clean, healthy and completely sustainable. The versatile flavor and 
tender, yet firm texture make it very easy to get along with In the kitchen, too, 
Always look for the ITS, Farm-Raised seal, or ask before you order. 


For recipes and kore information, visit www.UScatfisr.com 


SAY HELLO TO THE EARTH’S 


FRIENDLIEST FISH 
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"BLISS IS A 
LOCALLY-GROWN 
INGREDIENT." 

-Hedy Goldsmith, Miami Pastry Che! 


Come, culinary adventurer, and indulge in epicurean ecstasy, 
Miami's restaurants combine chic looks with dynamic fare. 
Taste our sensuous sustenance in stylish surroundings. 

In Miami, lush nature 
yields a bounty of fresh 
produce. Boundless tropical 
variety brings exciting 
tastes, colors and aromas. 

You'll discover exotic 
flavors that were grown 
just a few miles away. 

The Latin and Caribbean 
heritage has a very strong 
influence on Miami's menus, 
hut the world is our muse. 

Let our chefs treat you 
with authentic creations 
and bold global fusions, 

Miami's cuisine shows our passion for indulging all five 
senses. We invite you to see how fresh inspirations provoke 
luscious expressions. 

To Iqarn mare about what inspires Hedy Goldsmith 
and find great hotel packages, dig into 

MiamiExpressionStCoxn 

For a vacation planner, call 8 88, 7 6. MI AMI, 
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M ia m i E! K.p ies s i o ns .co in 


International Mango Festival 
July 12 - 13, 200B * fiiichiLdgaxclcn.oig 

7th Miami Sals* Congress. 

July 30 - August 3, 2008 
iniainkaliacangress.com 

Miami Spice Etesliiuiant Month 

August 1 - September 30. £003 
itawiQumkpicc.ram 

XII E International Ballet 
Festival of Miami 

August 1 Scptemboc 3D, 2003 
i nre m atio nalb a Ue t festival . co m 

South Beach Wine & Food Festival 

February 19-22, 2«M9 
SObcwi rluirndfOG dfest.Cbin 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The Seekers 

A recent spate of journey books proves there are many paths to culinary enlightenment 

BV SARAH KAKNASlEWICZ 



METHOD 


Wok-Charred Long Beans with Black Olives 

This recipe is based on one in Ground the World in SO Djn/iers by Cheryl and 
Bill Jamison (William Morrow, 20081 Cheryl, when she first had the dish, at 
the Hong. Kong res tau rent City Chiu Chow, was at once intrigued and baffled 
by its use of black olives (a little-known but traditional Chinese ingredient), 
until it d a wn ed on he r the t their "s al ty a cce nt le nt the dish a p ungen cy similar 
to Asian shrimp paste". For more about long beans, see page 96. Trim and 
cut 1Y2 lbs. long beans into T '- long pieces. Bring a pot of salted water to a 
boil. Add beans; cook until crisp -tender, 1-2 minutes. Using tongs, transfer 
beans to a bowl of ice water; chill. Drain beans. Heat 3 tbsp. canola oil in a 
12 1 ' nonstick skillet over medium-high heat. Add 4 oz. ground pork; break 
into small pieces. Cook pork until browned, about 3 minutes. Using a slotted 
spoon, transfer pork to a plate leaving fat in skillet. Raise heat to high: add 
b eans an d co o k, w it hou t stirr i ng, u nt il h ot , a bo ut 2 m i nute s , Toss b eans: cook, 
without stirring, until caramelized, 1 minute more. Add 2 tbsp. minced garlic, 
2 tbsp. minced ginger, and 1 minced Thai chile; cook for 1 minute. Add Vi 
cup chicken broth, 2 tbsp, Chinese black or balsamic vinegar, and \ tbsp, soy 
sauce; cook until almost evaporated, about 2 minutes, Add Vl lb, halved and 
pitted dry-cured black olives and reserved pork; cook for 1 minute more. 



orty-six years ago, in Travels with Charley, his love let- 
ter to the American road, John Steinbeck called wanderlust a 
chronic disease, one that cannot he shaken of! by the routines 
of work or the good sense of maturity Indeed, writers like him have a 
long and documented history of being bitten by the travel bug,, and their 
observations fill the pages of a literary canon that stretches from Lord 
Byron's Grand lour— inspired stanzas through Jack Kerouac's jazz-fueled 
riffs, on into the sun-kissed memoirs of writers like Peter Mayle (A Year in 
Provence) and L.lizaberh Gilbert (Em, Pray t Love } . Through centuries and 
across continents, whether a hero is nursing a broken heart or is hungry for 
enlightenment, the prescription is always the same: Head for the road. 

I should admit, though, that some of my most gratifying wanderings 
have been driven less by a thirst Enr personal transformation than by a 
hankering for the perfect basket of fried clams, a transcendent howl of 
tomato soup, or just a yen to learn rhe cuisine of a distant land. I'm hardly 
alone. We live in a day and age when gasrro-touri.sm is one of the fastest- 
growing segments of the travel industry and where cooking shows are 
abandoning kitchen studios in favor of formats chat rake viewers on rhe 
mad in search of great food. Add ro these realities the recent bum per crop 
of culinary-themed travel tales crowding bookstore shelves, and it seems 
that the true hallmark of a modern adventurer Is a healthy appetite. 

A prime case in point is Around the World in 
80 Dinners: The Ultimate Culinary Adventure 
(William Morrow. $24.95), which follows James 
R card Awa rd-wi n n ing eookhoo k au thors C beryl 
and Bill Jamison as they trek 50,000 miles around 
rhe planer to commemorate their 20th wedding 
anniversary, Rest known for their exhaustively 
researched regional American cookbooks — such 
as the barbecue bihle Smoke and Spice (Harvard 
Common Press, 1994) and The Border Cook- 
kook (Harvard Common Press, 1995), a tribute 
to Southwestern home cooking — the Jamisons 
demonstrate that they can apply rhe same friendly ravenous curiosity co 
the subject of water beetle chile paste that they have to Texas brisket. 

As they leapfrog from South Africa ro Singapore in search of local deli- 
cacies, the authors prove again and again that serendipity is the traveler’s 
strongest ally; many of their most memorable meals issue from the hands 
of generous strangers, like the Balinese tour guide who invites them into 
his home to sample his wife’s bebek beiuiu (roast duck), Fluid storytell- 
ing does nor always come naturally to them — the pace drags at times, 
when the authors recount in too much derail their negotiations with air- 
line employees, say, or their boms of food-borne illness — but still, readers 
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Wl II be rewarded. Some of the b(Htk'$ greatest gitts are its recipes which 
the Jamisons collected on the road and cleverly adapted to make their own; 
two of my favorites are the Thai beef khaosoi seasoned with New Mexico 
chiles and the wok-charred Chaozhoii-styJe long beans studded w r ith black 
olives and pork. Seamlessly blending the exotic and the familiar, the recipes 
say much about the ways in which tile experience of travel is constantly 
measured against and colored by memories of home. 

It is the end of a marriage, not an anniversary, that sends hob Spitz, 
who earned! praise for Ihe Beatles: Ihe Biography (Little, Brown and 
Company), his authoritative 2007 portrait of the legendary band, 
on a culinary quest. At the outset of The Saucier's Apprentice: One 
Long Strange Trip Through the Great Cooking Schools of Europe 
(Norton, $24.95), Spitz describes himself as a ' bedraggled and broke, 
ex-metropolitan, middle aged, divorced’ writer who, despite a limited 

proficiency in the kitchen, decides that learning 
the Secrets of hue cooking will help him under- 
stand the secrets of life, And so, with visions of 
duck con fit d aneing in his head, he shutters his 
Connecticut cottage and sets oft on a pilgrimage 
to the Culinary motherlands of franco and Italy, 
Ihe book s subtitle is something of a misnomer: 
Spitz clocks more hours visiting village kitchens 
and attending amateur cooking classes than he 
does completing formal training programs. Nev- 
ertheless, his boundless enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject helps to temper the self-indulgence of the story's premise. 

While The Saucier $ Apprentice isn't as ambitious a work as George 
Orwell's poignant Down and Out in Paris and London, the memoir 
par excellence of the outsider working in the restaurant kitchens of 
Europe, Spitz nevertheless labors admirably to find characters who 
will bring deeper meaning to his odyssey, such as the elderly Florentine 
shopkeeper who wordlessly welcomes him into her tiny kitchen for a 
tutorial on slow-simmered ragu, or the kerchief- wearing cook in A gen, 
France, who lives on a river barge and prepares Gascon specialties 
for friends and students “like it’s her last day on earth”. By the time 
Spitz stumbles home, four months later, he may nor he a chef, bur he 
is certainly ready to find his own way in the world, or at least in the 
worlds kitchens. 

After an accomplished career as a crime reporter and a nine-year 
stint as the food critic for London’s Observer newspaper* Jay Rayner is 
as cynical about the restaurant world as Bob Spitz is starry-eyed, but 
he still can t escape its silk-gloved clutches. In his 
introduction ro The Man Who Ate the World: 

In Search of the Perfect Dinner (Henry Holt, 

$25), a rollicking account of a year of extrava- 
gant eating, Rayner explains, “A parr of me — the 
large, greedy part — was constantly pursued by 
the fear that, for all the good food I w r as getting 
to experience, somewhere out there was a great 
meal, rhe ultimate meal, and that I was miss- 
ing out on it,” Determined to rid himself of that 
uncertainty once and for id I, Rayner embarks on 
a high -toiler’s hinge, jetting around the globe to sample the wares of 
its most exclusive dining rooms: the culinary temples of Paris, the 
celebrity-chef outposts of Las Vegas, the 3475-a-head secret sushi dens 
of Tokyo, the gib palaces of Dubai (which, according to Rayner, ,L are 


THClMta WH0 a Te 
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WORLD 



to good taste what Hitler was to world peace”), atid so on. Given the 
old adage "The journey is. the reward”, it may not come as a surprise 
that, when the last course has been considered, he’s no closer to deliv- 
ering a verdict on the world s best meal than he was when he started 
out, but he lias, for all his hedonism, gained a good measure of insight 
that extends beyond the dinner plate. 

For readers whose gastro -fantasies are more well-worn rucksack than 
Louis Vuitton trunk, Margaret Hathaway and Karl Scliatz have produced 

The Year of the Goat: 40,000 Miles and the 
Quest for the Perfect Cheese (The Lyons Press, 
$22.95). In 2003, Hathaway and Scharz said good- 
bye to their jobs as a bakery manager and a photo 
editor, respectively, in New York City; packed up 
their Hyundai, which they dubbed the goat-mo- 
bile; and set off across 43 states in pursuit of the 
knowledge they’d need to start a new life as dairy 
goat farmer*. Ihe book's breathless romanticism 
can fed a bit cloying at moments; rhapsodies tin the 
intricacies of goat breeding are every bit as intense 
as those regarding the taste of raw-milk cheese. In 
fact, the quest tit the book's title turns out to be less a search for great goat 
cheese than it is a Celebration of the goats and cheese makers themselves. 
Still, a few thousand mites’ worth of earnestly documented visits to such 
goat-incused destinations as halaE .slaughterhouses, goat chariot races, goat 
barbecues, ant! even the experimental goat 
farms of Auburn. Alabama, ’Theepicen- 
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hartity fail to awaken in the reader a genu- 
ine appreciation for, ii not the worlds finest cheeses, the endearing creatures 
(human and animal) that make some of those cheeses [xissihle. 

Memojrs like The Year oftheKIaat exemplify the transformation that fonxl 
writing has undergone in recent decades: from a discipline pursued largely 
by professional documentarians to a playground for thrill-seeking dabblers. 
For a glimpse of the way it used to be, take a ride with culinary historian 
Par ’Willard. She retraced the steps ofa corps of writers (including greats like 
Eudora Welty and Stetson Kennedy) who fanned out across America in rhe 
1930s and ’40s for the Works Progress Administration, the New Deal em- 
ployment agency established by President Roosevelt 
during the Depression. Their mission: to document 
the nation’s food ways by visiting state fairs, church 
socials, fish foies, and community festivals alt over 
the land. (See Taste of the Nation , January/ Febru- 
ary 2008.) The WPA project was shelved in 1943, 
and Willard picks up the thread in America Eats! 

Qn the Road with the WPA (Bloomsbury, $25.99), 
resuscitating the WPA writers’ original mission by 
combining reporting from her own travels with reci- 
pes and excerpts from archived WPA documents. 

She laments the differences between the WPA era and our own — the ho- 
mogenization ofourcities and ihe decline of home cooking — but her prose 
nonetheless rings with the poetry of American optimism. To the doomsay- 
ers who warn that rhe Golden Arches will soon erase the last vestiges of 
regional American cuisine, she says, Tm not a bubble-headed fool, I knew 
I'd encounter mountains of fried foodstuff and streams of rehydont rated, 
reconstituted, and carbonized concentrated something or other. But I was 
also dead certain I’d find plenty of goodness, too.” She did. 
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1 1 Regional Road Snacks 

Look lor these homegrown treasures on your next cross-country odyssey 


1 eve got nothing against Don tos and Snickers bars, 
but when it comes to snacking on the mad T you can almost 

I 1 always do better than standard gas station fare, A panoply 

of salty, crunchy, sweet delights-— 1 well-loved regional treats that 


reflect the quirks and appetites oE a particular state or region — 
awaits the road warrior hungry for local flavor. Here are II great 
finds, stretching from California to Maine, that we always seek 
out when we re journeying by car. 



1 UNCLE HENRY'S PRETZELS (www 
. u ride henry, com) Wit h its (. t erm a n - 
Amish roots, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, Es pretzel country. 
We think the pre taels made by 
Uncle Henry's, a company in 
Bowmans vi tie, rise above the rest. 
Each one is hand-twisted and 
baked in a stone oven according 
to a traditional recipe; the results 
a re dark, toasty, and studded with 
coarse salt. — Katherine Cancila 

2 1 DATE L AN D DATE S (wwtV. dotchmd 
com) Since the 1920s, travelers 
driving along Interstate ft, which 
traverses Arizona's Sonoran Desert, 
have stopped for gas and refresh- 
ment in the aptly named town of 
Dare land. Surrounded by 1 2 acres of 
date palm orchards, the entire town 
is owned by Roland and Chama 
Walker, who tend to the palms and 
the Patch nd Restaurant, where 
you can indulge in coconut- flecked 
date rolls (pictured at top) and other 
baked goods made with the locally 
grown dates. You can also just buy 
a bag of the plump fruits and hit the 
highway. — Karen Shimizu 

3 MIKE-SELL'S POTATO CHIPS (www 
, m i ke-sclh , co m) 1 ’ h is D ay to n , 
Ohio-based company, which dis- 
tributes its snacks across the Mid- 
west, was founded in 1910 and 
makes some of the most flavorful 
chips we've ever tasted. Fried in pea- 


nut oil, they have a delicate crispness 
and a rich, round flavor. A car floor 
Jittered with empty bags is the only 
potential drawback. — KC. 

4 RED SMITH PICKLED EGGS (www 
.redsmithfoods.com) The pickled 
egg, once a ubiquitous bar snack, 
has retained its popularity in many 
parts of the country. Red Smith, a 
pickling company based just north 
of Miami, steeps shelled, hard- 
boiled eggs in a piquant blend of 
vinegar anti crushed red pepper 
flakes, producing orange-tinted 
eggs that are spicy and agreeably 
sour, with luscious, creamy yolks. 
— Kay a Lam 

5 ALE’S- ONE GINGER ALE (mrw 
.aicSonc.com) A leisurely drive 
through Kentucky horse coun- 
try becomes even more gratifying 
when there's a cold bottle of Ale-S- 
One in the cup holder. The ginger 
ale, which has been produced in 
the small Kentucky town of Win- 
chester since 1926, is gently fizzy, 
with a soft, lemon-lime finish, and 
has sparked the interest of soda afi- 
cionados nationwide, — K.L. 

6 G U ID A COFFE E M I LK (www. super 
cow.com) Little known outside of 
Rhode Island, codec milk is the 
official state drink there. We favor 
Gutdas, which is made with Auto- 
crat coffee syrup (a preferred, local 


brand) and can he found in most 
of the Ocean Stale’s convenience 
stores. — Leo Rodriguez 

7 1 MAINE MUNCHIES DRIED WILD 

BER R I E S (w in w. ma inem it a ch i es 
.com) Made near Maine's Aca- 
dia National Park and sold 
throughout New England, Maine 
Muncbies dried fruits, nuts, and 
trail mixes offer proof that road 
snacks can he both scrumptious 
and healthful. We especially like 
the dried wild Maine blueberries 
blended with dried goji berries, 
which have a slightly nutty flavor, 
in the company's “Maine to Ever- 
est’’ mix (pictured). — AYS’, 

a CAROLINA COUNTRY SNACKS 
PORK RINDS (iVWW.pQ fkskm S 
.com) A snack almost sacred in the 
South, pork rinds (deep-fried pork 
skins) deliver a smoky flavor and 
a satisfying crunch. Were partial 
to the puffy, porous ones made by 
Carolina Country Snacks, a fam- 
ily-owned company in Hender- 
son, North Carolina. Don’t miss 
die Sweet Mild Barbeque variety; 
they're spiked with paprika and 
decidedly less subtle than the name 
suggests, — AT. 

* t irS-IT ICE CREAM SANDWICHES 

(urww.itsiticecrmm.com) These cu- 
riously named frozen treats have 
been a San Francisco favorite since 


1928, when George Whitney, then 
the owner ot Playland-at-the-Bcach 
(a now del u net amusement park], 
dreamed up the idea of a scoop of 
vanilla icecream squeezed between 
two oatmeal-raisin cookies; Whit- 
ney is said to have named his cre- 
ation after a cow he knew of that 
went by the name It. Ihe extra lure 
of t hi s sandwich? I he whole t hing is 
dipped in chocolate, — L.R. 

10 BLACK FOREST BISON JERKY 

( www. hlackforcsthisom com) For a 
tastier take on an old minimart fa- 
vorite, try the jerky made with meat 
from the Black Forest Bison ranch, 
a 400-acre spread near Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. Smoked over 
hickory- and maple- fueled fire, the 
jerky is tender, pleasantly chewy, 
and flavored with Worcestershire 
sauce and tamarind, — L.R. 

11 I BOURQUE'S BOUDIN (WWW 
. hou rquespeciahm, com) I f yo if re 
cruising along Interstate 10 outside 
Lafayette, Louisiana, you can t miss 
the billboards touring The world’s 
best bondin’'. It’s a boast that 
Bourque's Super Store of nearby 
Port Barre makes good on; its pork 
boudin (pictured at bottom) — an 
emphatically flavored mix of pork, 
liver, rice, onions, black pepper, and 
cayenne pepper — and crawfish bou- 
din (pictured above it) are some of 
the finest we’ve had, — KS. 4^ 
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ESSAY 

On the Road, Unplugged 

The next time you hit the highway* try leaving the b logo sphere behind 

EY MATT GROSS 


a R eat H a mbu rge Ft is, as any road- 
tripper know i, worth a very long detour. 
And the plate-siii: patties of p Lire, all- 
natural Longhorn beef served at the Meers .Store 
& Restaurant, in stmt h western Oklahoma, ate 
said to be not merely great l they are, depending 

on whom you listen to, the best in the state, the 

■ 

Midwest, the entire country} { I he place was even 
lauded in these very pages not long ago.) 

I listen to the readers who faithfully post com- 
ments to the blog I write as part of my Frugal 
1 raveler column for the New York 7 imes„ and so, 
one Tuesday morning last summer — about half- 
way th rough a meandering, l2,0()(J-mile drive 
from Brooklyn to Seattle that I had undertaken 
for the newspaper — I woke up in Oklahoma 
City and followed my comm enters advice due 
south. 1 had one goal: must eat Meersburger. 

For several hours, my 1989 Volvo station 
wagon wheeled along small highways and 
then through the grasslands of the Wichita 
Mountains National Wildlife Refuge, until, 
around one o’clock, 1 pulled in to the unincor- 
porated town of Meers. I parked outside rhe 
ramshackle, century-old establishment* got 
out, and paused in giddy anticipation beneath 
a banner, hanging over the store entrance* that 
read, mam »u rg e k it s; a v e n , 

Then I noticed another sign, just below and 
to the right of the first one: closed Tuesdays. 
I stood there* starving and shell-shocked, in the 
warm prairie breeze, I low could the cyberfood- 
ies have failed to mention this key detail? Had 
the Internet — heaven fori end! — led me astray? 

To be fair to the servers, routers, databases, and 
Web masters that hold sway over so much of our 
daily lives, the Internet is an excellent resource 
for hungry road-trippers. Chowhounds con- 
tributors can tell you about every tasting menu 
and taco truck from Nashville to Nunavut, and 


Matt GkosS i or ties the Frugal Traveler 
column for the New York Times. 


Roadfood.com, the exhaustive compendium 
of American ears compiled by the writers Jane 
and Michael .Stern, offers plug-in software for 
your ear's GPS system that will alert you to all 
the worthy barbecue joints, drive-ins, and clam 
shacks in your vehicle's general vicinity. 

And yet, the Web and its accoutrements can 
also deprive you of perhaps the most essential 
feature of an American road journey: spontane- 
ity. We go forth in our cars, SU Vs, and RVs not 
simply to experience this vast nation as we've read 
about it on blogs hut to discover it anew, to carve 



our own fresh tracks along the country lanes and 
shining highways. Unplanned* hunger-induced 
pit stops and detours provide the defining, revela- 
tory moments of any good road odyssey. 

During char same trip last summer* on a state 
highway somewhere northwest of Indianapolis, 
3 stopped for no reason at all in from of a boxy 
country cafe (its name now forgotten)* strode 
in, and ordered a slice of homemade blackberry 
pie* which instantly Hooded my brain with long- 
dormant childhood memories of backyard berry 
picking. In Saratoga, Iowa* I wandered into a 
dimly lighted, half-empty madhouse called the 
Spice Water Cafe and ate an over-the-top, three- 
cheese patty melt, served on marbled rye and 


slathered with thousand island dressing, that sat- 
isfied my hunger more completely than anything 
I'd read about on Chowhound. And in Alliance, 
Nebraska, on my way to visit Carhenge (yes, a 
replica of .Stonehenge made of ears), I pulled over 
at a drive-in called Patty's Zesto and consumed 
an order of battered, deep-fried green beans that 
has spoiled me forever for Japanese tempura. 

Eh e more l got lucky using just my wits, the 
more I pondered bow to assess the potential mer- 
its of a cafe, saloon, or restaurant without the pe- 
remptory aid of the Internet In his epie 1 9$ 3 
mad trip chronicle Blue Highways (Little, Brown 
and Company), William Least Heat-Moon rates 
roadside eateries on ihe basis of how many calen- 
dars from local businesses (body shops* real estate 
agencies, hardware stores, and so on) the owners 
hang on their walls, “Three calendars: Can’t miss 
on the farm-boy breakfasts*' 1 he writes, “Five cal- 
endars; Keep it under your hat* or they* II fran- 
chise.” My system is less unified, A packed park- 
ing lot at lunchtime is a good sign* though nor 
always requisite. Restaurants that occupy a shack 
or, even better, a truck are reliable bets. And far- 
thing, isolated, last-chance-gas towns are just 
about guaranteed to have an amazing cafe. 

I hen there's good old word ol mouth. As 
1 wilted in front of the Meers Store, an SUV 
pulled up next to me. Its driver, a clean-cut 
Oklahoman, told me that the closest restaurant 
was Ann's Country Kitchen, four miles east of 
Meers. diet the chicken fried steak, he said. 

I he lunch hour was nearly over when I ar- 
rived at Ann's, hut the parking lot was still full. 1 
took a booth, and soon 3 had before me a golden 
brown chicken tried steak, topped with a dainty 
dollop of white gravy On the outside the steak 
was craggy and crisp: on the inside it was tender 
and juicy. After it had vanished down my gul- 
let, 1 ordered blackberry cobbler. More berry- 
pie king memories flowed forth* and suddenly 
I’d forgotten all about the Meersburger. I didn't 
need to eat again all day. Google that, jfP*' 
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Meals on Wheels 

lor devotees of the Airstream trailer, cooking is a big part of the fun 

BY BRUCE LITTLEFIELD PHOTOGRAPHS BY LANDON NORSEMAN 


CCORDtNG TO LEGEND, the Air- 
stream trailer — x hat gleaming, alu- 
minum-sided soldier of the American 
road — was born because Wally Byams wife re- 
fused to go camping without a kitchen. In 1929, 
Byam, a magazine publisher from Oregon who 
was determined to keep his wife happy while 
still enjoying the great outdoors, went into ins 
backyard and constructed a hard-sided camping 
trailer equipped with an ice chest and a kerosene 
stove. The contraption was a hit at the camp- 
ground, and within a few months Byam was 


selling build-ir-yourself instruction manuals for 
a dollar. In 1936 he introduced a sleek, amply 
equipped sleep-in trailer that bore a strong re- 
semblance to the aerodynamic Pan Am Clipper, 
a popular airliner of the day. Dubbed the Air- 
stream Clipper, the trailer had a shiny Duralu- 
minum skin, a riveted body, and a galley kitchen. 
It created a sensation. By the 1950s, Byam was 
leading caravans of the silver creatures around 
the world, Since then, more than 125,000 Air- 
streams in various sizes and styles (built, since 
1952, in Jackson Center, Ohio) have hit the 


highway Si and they are so veil constructed and 
popular that an estimated 70 percent of all the 
trailers ever made are still on the road. 

It was in the mid-1970s that I first saw my 
reflection in an Airstream, It came down the 

Clockwise from top left: cooking utensils in the 
author's Airstream kitchen; hi Overlander: 
fresh fruit on the kitchen's flip-up dining table: 
the author preparing lunch, using the kitchen's 
built-in cutting boards, which cover the sink; bak- 
ing apple dumpings; his dog, Westminster, 
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strict in front ol my home in Lexington* South 
Carolina, and it was so striking that it stopped 
us kids in our tracks. The trailer belonged to 
our neighbors Mr, and Mrs, Simmons* and for 
the next couple of years they towed it past my 
house every Friday, as they departed to spend 
the weekend at a nearby lake, and every Sunday, 
when they came back home, hi 1978, the sum- 
mer after Mr. Simmons died, Mrs, Simmons 
walked behind her house and caught my iriend 
David anti me hiding in the trailer, which we 
had decided was an abandoned spacecraft. In- 
stead ol kicking us out, she suggested that David 
and E make it our clubhouse, and she appointed 
herself den mother. Mrs. Simmons was a verita- 
ble Julia Child in the Airst ream's kitchen, cook- 
ing us "fancy” meals using its two burners and 
miniature refrigerator. She also taught us how to 
play poker, and the three of us would sit around 
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the flip-up Formica-topped. table, playing cards 
and eating her chicken fried steak or Yukon Fete 
goulash (a mix of macaroni, bacon, ground beef, 
and tomato sauce). 

It was another 28 years before I actually took 
an Airs trea m out on the road myself. In 2006 
I made a deaf on a 1966 Overlander, hooked it 
to the back of rny Toyota SUV, and set out to 
travel the count rv to research and write books 
on American culture. For me, the fun of travel- 
ing with my Airstream is that 1 can cook with 
fresh local ingredients wherever I go, stopping 
at every fruit .stand, farmers' market, and bak- 
ery between Fairbanks and Fort Lauderdale, 
though I've decorated my Airstream with 
1960s fabrics and vintage garage sale finds, 1 vc 
never updated the kitchen, 1 am still using the 
original appliances, including a 36-inch -high 
Magic (ihet refrigerator, which runs off either 
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propane or electricity, a Magic Chef oven with 
a blue-speckled enamel interior, and a three- 
burner stove equipped with a metal cover that 
converts the space from cooktop to counter- 
top, My sink is similarly furnished with covers 
that also Hip over to double as cutting boards. 
Willi these appliances, as well as a few knives, 
some stackable bowls, and a well- organ Sited 

Q A roundup of camping and RV cook- 
books ift 5 AV EU H .COM / 1 S $ U K 1 1 I 

spice cabinet, I can easily whip up a pot of 
my mother's spaghetti sauce, saute Some fresh 
vegetables, and bake a batch of chocolate chip 
cookies for dessert, but no matter what I'm 
cooking, I vc found that the two most impor- 
tant things to have when I’m working in the 
small space are a strong knack for organization 
(everything should be stackable or ha n gable, 
and everything should have a place, including 
visitors) and a sense of humor. 

For me and many tit her enthusiasts, be- 
ing able to Cook on the road is the best t hi tig 
about owning one of the trailers, anti earn ping- 
friendly recipes are a hot topic on A i riorums 
.tom, the shared website for the Airstream com- 
munity. Indeed, at Airstream rallies — events 
at which anywhere between a couple of dozen 
and several hundred Airs trea mers (as we call 
ourselves) converge on a campground for several 
days — cooking is often the main event. A few 
times a year, ra Dyers even compete in cook-offs, 
among them barbecue competitions at which 
participants can he found whipping up sauces 
and mbs in their tiny kitchens while pork shoul- 
ders cook in portable smokers set up outside. 

Though I’ve never entered one of these com- 
petitions myself. I’ve learned a few things over 
the years about cooking on the road, and I’ll 
share with you one piece of advice for making 
meals in an Airstream: a pot of soup is easy to 
fix on a small stove, but, with all due respect to 
Wally By a ms wife, if you're frying something 
messy, like the bacon required for Mrs. Sim- 
mons’s Yukon Pete goulash, you’ll want to cook 
outside, over a campfire. If you don't, you'll 
risk turning your silver-skinned beauty into a 
greasy spoon on wheels. 


Would you like ta share your own kitchen design 
ideas with other saveur readers? Send us photos 
of your kitchen, both overall and in detail, along with 
your name address, and a few lines telling us what's 
special about it. Please note that unused submis- 
sions cannot be acknowledged Or returned, Our 
address: Kite hen wise, SAvEufc, lb East 32 nd Street, 
12 th Floor, New York, NY 1 QQI 6 . 


A TRAILER FULL OF CHOICES 

Th e A i rst ream I i n e \ nc lu des k itchen s that run the ga mut from the very mode st, with on e-burner st ovc to ps, 
lo the deluxe, with large refrigerators, pantr ie s, an d pJ only o f eou n ter spa te. Ai rstneam en thu siusts ha ve 
discovered Countless innovative ways to embrace the quirks of gastronomy on wheels. — fl.t. 



Bay Area architect Barbara 
Brown decided that, having de- 
signed numerous gaurmut home 
kitchens in and around Sani Fr&n- 

c isco, she a nd h er h us he nd r D an 
Shugrue, a contractor, should 
travel with ape ju$t as nice. 
Custom modifications can be 
made to any Airstream model. 
So the couple chose to retrofit 
the k itchen of the i r 25 - f oat 1 9&B 
Excel I a with an ultramodern, 
stainless-steel chef's kitchen, 
including a custom-built sink, 
a Gaggenau two-humer stove, 
and a space-saving slide-out 
shelf system by Hafele, -'It's 
George Jetson meets Eero 
Saarinen/' Brown says. 



Not everyone uses his or her Air- 
slream's kitchen to make elabo- 
rate mEals, preferring,, in Stead, in 
keep things as simple as possible. 
"The kitchen in a 19 -foot Bambi 
[one Of the Company's more pe- 
tite models] is small, and there 
is very little counter space,' 1 s-ays 
Terry Rich, a graphic designer 
from Tucson, Arizona, who, 
along with his partner, GrOg 
Schmvker, often takes weeklgng 
trips in Rich's 200$ model. "We 
prepare most of our meals in ad- 
vance and freeze them in two- 
servi ng a moe nts , " The? a froze n 
foods also help Rich cut down on 
the electricity he uses by keep- 
ing the refrigerator cold. 



Some Airstream devotees, like 
Heidi Hough and her boyfriend, 
Art Deirich, have gone one Step 
f urtherand transformed their Air- 
Stream t railers into en te nsi onS of 
their permanent homes, Hough 
and Detrich originally planned 

to us€ their 1963 Tradewlrtd as 

a temporary kitchen while they 
renovated their loft in Chicago's 
Wjcker Park neighborhood; 19 
years later, long after the reno- 
vation was completed, they ■are 
s til I happ i ly cook ing mea I s in t he 
trailer, "It's really just a state of 
mind,' 1 Hough says, J 'You just 
size down what you're cook- 
ing— a smaller roast chicken, a 
smaller lasagne,' 1 





Everything tastes better 


The shrimp cocktail was plump and tender with 
a divine flavor Now* the Sauteed Caribbean 
Lobster Tail, deliciously dressed in curried 
pumpkin sauce and tropical fruit chutney, waits 
as you lift your knife and fork. On St. Maarten, 
sophisticated European flavors mingle with 
the sweet and spicy tastes of the Caribbean 
in a wonderful selection of cooking styles and 
cuisines. If you Ye hungry for more we also 
offer you pristine beaches, dozens of duty-free 
boutiques, a wealth of casinos and an infinite 
variety of great places to stay. All this on a 
an island where international ambience has 
been mixing graciously with Caribbean 
hospitality for 350 years. 

Make plans to come see us soon. 


ic. *ii 
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Bring you r appetite for ‘life. 


w w w . vaca tionsr ma a r ten .com 
800-786-2278 


Cuisine courtesy of Tt mptn t on Restaurant Photegr-sp hy .Owid Needicm an 
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Miracle Cure 

As simple as it is luxurious, gravlax brings out the best in. salmon 

BY DAN A BOWEN 


O N recent years, I’ve tasted more riffs on 
gra via x— Sea ncl i navia n -S tyle sa tl-and-s uga r<u red 
salmon— than I can count. Th ere was the gravlax 
made with honey, the gravlax scented with orange, lemon, 
and grapefruit zest, the gravlax spiced with cumin, and, at 
a Swedish friend’s home, no less, the gravlax served with a 
sauce made from coffee. But it was the tequila-and-limo 
spiked version, which tasted exactly like a margarita, that 
finally gave me pau.se. 

(■ranted, most of those interpretations were pretty tasty; 
some were downright delicious. But rhere’s an easy, under- 
stated beauty to the traditional recipe, which calls for nothing 
more than salt, sugar, fresh dill, and a salmon filet, that brings 



into focus both tile miraculous nature of the dish and the rich 
essence of the fish itself. 1 he first time I made gravlax at home 
1 was shocked by how simple the process was. I rubbed the 
raw salmon all over with the curing ingredients, wrapped it in 
plastic, ant! left it in the refrigerator, and after just a few days 
it had transformed into a satiny, mcltingly tender delicacy. 
The gravlax, sliced into thin, translucent slivers, has such a 
concentrated flavor that it needs little embellishment anti is 
best served simply, atop knatkebrod (a Swedish flat bread) with 
a garnish of chopped red on ion and dill (below, left), or with a 
mustard-dill sauce known as gravlaxsas, the more traditional 
accompaniment (see page 95 for a recipe), 

Gravlax is rooted in a traditional Scandinavian technique 
for preserving fish; the name comes from the Swedish words 
gnwnii (buried) and bix (salmon). The first versions of it were 
probably made in Sweden or Norway sometime in the idth 
century* when fisherman found chat bury ing fresh- caught 
fish in the cold ground, usually along with pine needles 
(possibly a precursor to the modem recipe's dill), caused 
fermentation and preserved the fish for as long as a year. 
This early method had its drawbacks, “Burying produces a 
very smelly fish 7 writes Mark Kurlansky in his 2002 book 
Salt: A World History (Walker & Company). "The Swedes 
have maintained ihe popularity of gravlax by replacing it 
with salmon cured with salt and sugar,” 

Once people discovered that the salting of raw fish 
could accomplish in days what burying it achieved over 
many months* minus the funk* the salt-cured versions 
of gravlax caught on, aided by the advent of the icebox 
and, later* the refrigerator. By the 19th century* gravlax as 
we know it had become a staple on smorgasbord spreads. 
Scandinavian immigrants brought the recipe with them 
co the United States when they immigrated in the late 
1800s, and in the 1920s many set up shop as fish proces- 
sors in the Pacific Northwest to make gravlax commer- 
cially, 'The dish’s popularity spread in the 1950s, driven by 
a widespread American interest in smorgasbord* and the 
cured fish became a common feature in Jewish appetizer 
scores, alongside the many ocher varieties of cured and 
cold -smoked salmon (including lox, nova* and gas pc) chat 
derive from ocher echoic traditions, (To learn about some 
of these orher varieties* see page 92.) 

You can easily buy gravlax* but there’s something so 
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CLASSIC 


GRAVLAX 



□ In a sm a 1 1 food processo r, pu 1st 
2 tbsp. while peppercorns, 1 Ibsp. 
fennel seeds, and 1 tbsp. caraway 
seeds until coarsely ground, com- 
bine with 2 /h cup kosher salt and 
V^cup sugar. Stretch plastic wrap 
overa platersprinklewith half the 
salt mixture. Places 2-lb. center- 
cut, skin-on salmon filet on top, 
flesh side up. Cover with remain* 
ing salt mixture,! cup dill sprigs, 
and V'J cup aquavit (optional), 

□ Fold plastic wrap ends around 
salmon; wrap tightly with more 
plastic wrap. Refrigerate the fish 
on the plate for 4S-72 hours, 
turning the package every 12 
hours and using your fingers to 
redistribute the herb- and -spice - 
infused brine that accumulates 
as the salt pulls moisture from 
the salmon. The gravlax should 
be firm to the touch at the thick* 
est pari when fully cured, 

□ Unwrap salmon, discarding 
the spices, dill, and brine. Rinse 
the filet under cold running wa- 
ter and pat dry with paper tow* 
ols. Finely chop Vi bunch dill; 
you should end up with about 
!/j cup. Cover a largo plate with 
the chopped dill. Firmly press 
the flesh side of the gravlax into 
the dill to coat it evenly. 


□ Place gravlax skin side down 
on a board. With a long, narrow - 
bladed knife (use agranton allcer 
if you have one; the divots along 
the blade make for smoother, 
more uniform slices), slice grav- 
lax against grain, on the diago- 
nal, into thin pieces. Serve with 
mustard-dill sauce (see page 9S) 
or on kniickebrdd with minced 
onion. Refrigerate any remaining 
gravlax, wrapped in plastic wrap, 
for up to 2 weeks. Serves 8-10, 


gratifying about making your Own. Before you gut started, 
it helps to understand the basic chemistry behind the cure. 
The salt draws moisture and water-soluble proteins out of 
the cells of the fish, allowing the flavors of the other ingredi- 
ents to penetrate the flesh more readily; the salt also restores 
proteins in the flesh, causing it to firm up. And, most cru- 
cial, salt preserves the fish and prevents spoilage. You have 
to hand it to those early Scandinavian innovators who tin- 

r 

derstood the principles of preservation long before science 
explained it. Ih today we know and can measure the exact 
values of these [chemical] relationships, ' wrote the Norwe- 
gian historian Astri Riddervold in a paper about hl gravlaks ' 
(as the dish is called in Norway) for the Oxford Symposium 
on hood acid Cooking in 1985. u I he practical experiences, 
however, are hundreds, even thousands of years old, care- 
fully handed down from one generation to the next.*' 

Of course, variations in traditional gravlax recipes have de- 
veloped over time. Some, lor example, call for placing a heavy 
object on top til the fish while it cures. I vc made versions that 
were weighted and versions that were not, and I've found that 
the weighted fish seemed to cure faster and ended up with a 
slightly firmer texture and a more evenly distributed flavor. 
Barbara Raseo, a professor of food science at Washington State 
University who has worked with tlie seafood industry lor 30 
years, explained to me that the weight compresses the fish’s 
cells and facilitates salt penetration and water extraction. 
Other recipes suggest the addition of alcohol, usually 
aquavit , the clear Swedish spirit distilled from grains or 
potatoes. After making gravlax both with aquavit and 
without, I found that the alcohol seemed to concentrate 
the flavor of the fish, die dill, and the other seasonings. 

' That's because the flavnr components in the dish are 
alcohol, soluble, ’ Raseo explained, meaning that alcohol 
unlocks the flavor compounds in the herbs and spices and 
helps them permeate the fish’s flesh. Alcohol also releases 
the ample flavor stored in the salmons fat cells, Raseo 
told me; sure enough, 1 found that gravlax made with far- 
rier varieties— like farm-raised Atlantic salmon— had a 
mnre intense overall flavor than did leaner varieties such as 
coho, a wild Pacific salmon, which had not only a milder 
taste after curing but also a less silky texture. 

Even with traditional Scandinavian recipes, there's 
no end to the variations. Some I have come across call 
for rubbing the flesh with caraway and juniper or white 
peppercorns and coriander seeds; others advise adding 
fennel fronds or other herbs to complement the dill. 
The more I researched and the snore versions I tried, the 
more I became convinced that the urge to experiment 
with gravlax is as natural as the evolution of gravlax it- 
self, Recently, I’ve allowed myself to freestyle a hit; not 
long ago, I ti led a preparation that included orange zest; 
another time, I added Pernod, With each new iteration, 
I marveled at how the different cures took the dish in 
w ildly divergent directions. Still, such liberalism should 
have its limits. Take it from me: stop yourself before you 
get ro the tequila, 




Indulge your naturalist tendencies 

Everything you need, nothing you don't Geate a bedroom that's dean, simple and authentic, Surround yourself with pure 
cotton bedding on a handcrafted solid wood bed. So comfortable, you may not need pajamas. In stock and ready for delivery 
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WE HIT THE ROAD HUNGRY 

And we do so every chance we get, in the warm 
months or the chilly ones, on long summer 
breaks or one- day getaways. We are, after all, 
children of the road. We were raised on Stuck- 
ey’s roadside restaurants and gas stations made 
to look like teepees. We carry with us the memories of 
root beer drive-ins and tailgate picnics. We came of age 
inside the family Chevy, Dad behind the wheel, Mom in 
the passenger seat, an AAA map spread between them. 
We may be older now, and our tastes have grown up 
with us, but we still feel the most alive when we pack 
up the car and strike out into the unknown, following 
the country’s ribbonlike highways to long-dreamed-of 
destinations or to nowhere in particular. And we’re still 
lured by the American landscape’s welcoming embrace: 
its soaring mountains, yawning canyons, and endless 
plains. Wherever we go, our appetite is fierce. Its easy to 
find sustenance — the greasy, salty minimart snacks and 
fast-food fixes — but we seek more than that. We pull over 
for banh mi sandwiches in a Sacramento strip mall, old- 
fashioned pecan brittle in Memphis, single-vineyard pinot 
noir in Oregon, deep-fried hot dogs in a New Jersey saloon, 
and the world’s best fried chicken in Indianapolis. Join us 
in the following pages as we take to the highway, keeping 
our eyes peeled for both the sweet and the savory glories 
of the past and the taste of the new. — The Editors 


> ADVENTURES IN GOOD EATING Page 42/ CALIFORNIA ASIAN Page 44; TEXAS'S MARGARITA MILES Page 52/ 
PINOT NOIR PILGRIMAGE Page 55; THE DOGS OF SUMMER Page 58; SOUTHBOUND SUGAR SORTIE Page 59 
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in Good Eating 

BY TODD COLEMAN AND JAMES OSELAND PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES OSELAND 

By late June, we — chat is, Todd Coleman, saveurs food editor, and fames 
Osdanck the editor-in-chief — had been planning our trip for months and were 
finally ready to hit the road* The plan? lb drive from Chicago to New York in 
a wide-ranging arc, stopping at restaurants, diners , taverns, and inns that had 
been featured in a famous series of culinary guidebooks from the 1930s, '40s, 
50s, and 60s and had managed to stay in operation ever since. The books — 
remarkable compcndiums of American ears published annually from 1936 until 
1962 — belonged to the once famous but now largely forgotten Adventures in 
Good Eating series published by the pioneering travel guide writer and cake mix 
mogul Duncan Hines. We knew that Hines (see "The Man and the Mix”, page 
57) and the editors of the guidebook series he founded had helped revolutionize 
the way Americans ate on the road before the age of the interstate, and we were 
seized with the urge to follow in Hi ness tire treads* What better way to connect 
with a fast-fading America, with that part of our culinary landscape that has re- 
sisted mass-scale homogenization? And what a great excuse to ear a lot of honest, 

origin a I ch:i merer aside from the 

business's name, Felicitously, that 

■ 

left us with a pretty manageable 
selection of restaurants: about a 
half dozen of them, lying along 
a route that zigzagged across II- 






Adventures 


good food. Hie idea (all due cred- 
it to Todd, who came up with it) 
appealed both to our sense of 
nostalgia and ro our wanderlust; 
it also proved difficult to execute: 
even after narrowing the field 
by selecting just a single volume 
from each of the four decades 
the series was published, we had 
a Else of hundreds of tantalizing 
possibilities, from the Beaumont 
Inn, an elegant-sounding eoun- 
tr y- h a m-a nd-bisc u i t s res tau ram 


in Harrodsburg s Kentucky (from 
the 1938 edition), to a Lebanon, 
Ohio, stalwart called the Golden 
Lamb, which, the 1957 edition 
noted, once fed such illustrious 
guests as John Quincy Ada ins and 
Charles Dickens. But, as we set 
about researching these establish- 
ments, we were disappointed to 
find that nearly all had long since 
dosed. And the majority of those 
that were still in business seemed 
to have retained little of" their 


Imois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and New York, 
Here is the true and unvarnished 
account of our journey, 

Sunday (Day 1) We fly into 
Chicago's O’ Hare airport in the 
afternoon and rent a car. Hie air- 
port rental agency offers a verita- 
ble playground of choices. Stand- 
ing before the massive, gleaming 
fleet, we pick a gray minivan, 
which, we concluded after much 
deliberation, was the modern-day 
descendant of the wood- paneled 
station wagon. 

Our first stop is the 86-year- 
old Klas Restaurant in Cicero, 
the town, Just outside Chicago, 
that was Al Capone’s gangland 
fiefdom during Prohibition. The 
1962 edition of Adventures in 



Good bating describes Klas as hav- 
ing ’'colorful European architec- 
ture and interior design". When 
you’re driving down Cermak 
Road, you can't miss it; it’s a real- 
life gingerbread house. An ornate 
sign posted on the exterior reads 
HOUSE OF HAPPINESS, We gO 
inside and are met by Boh Biddle, 
one of the owners. He is earnest 
and friendly, with a big Midwest- 
ern smile. (He’s from Reno, Ne- 
vada, we later learn.) Cicero was 
once home to a thriving Czech 
community, he tells us. Looking 
a mu nd, we notice that the dining 
room is all but vacant. “We 're try- 
ing to get the Czech immigrants 
to come back,' says Biddle. '"We 
do a lot ol funeral banquets.' 

Biddle leads os to our table. Ihe 
menu includes: a mix oi Bohemian 
and American specialties, such 
as beef goulash and barbecued 
chicken. I"he kit! s’ section reads, 


METHOD 


Hollyhock Hill's 
Fried Chicken 

When preparing a chicken for 
frying, cook Tom Sheron of the 
Hollyhock Hill restaurant in India- 
napolis halves the breast cross- 
wise instead of lengthwise, leav- 
ing the wishbone intact. "It r s the 
way fried chicken used to be cut." 
he s&ys, Cut a 3-4-lb, chicken 
into 3 pieces and season gener- 
ously with kosher salt; transfer to 
a bowl and refrigerate, covered, 
for at least 1 hour or overnight. 
Over high heat, melt enough lard 
or vegetable shortening in a deep 
12" cast-iron skillet that it reaches 
a depth of W; heat until a deep- 
fry thermometer inserted in fat 
reads 350°. Place 2 Cups flour on 
a plate. Dredge chicken in flour 
and fry, turning occasionally, 
until light brown, about 10 min- 
utes. Reduce heat to medium; fry, 
turning occasionally, until golden 
brown and cooked through, about 
10 minutes more. Transfer to a pa- 
per towel-lined plate. Serves 2-4. 
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= JENNIFER DOAN, DAUGHTER OF OWNER VI MH " VI NN Y " DOAN, TUCKS INTO A BOWL OF PHO, THE VIET- 
| NAMESE BEEF NOODLE SOUP.. AT NEW PARIS BAKERY AND CAFE IN SACRAMENTO. CALIFORNIA. 
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"’ California Asia 
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I early S million people of Asian descent reside in 
California, and recent census figures show that 
the state's most concentrated Asian communities— 
Chinese, Japanese, Vietnamese, Thai, and more— 
are no longer situated in the heart of the big cities but 
out sid e th em . So, wh en my hu &ban d and I decf d ed to 
hit the highway recently on a food -focused tour of the 
state, we bypassed LA and San Francisco and headed 
for the unprepossessing strip malls and palm-lined 
main sheets of suburbia, 

Our first stop was the municipality of Westmin- 
ster, home to Little Saigon, the thriving business 
district that serves Orange County's 200,000 
Vietnamese -American residents, who constitute 
the largest Vietnamese community outside Viet- 
nam. At the Asian Garden Mall (9200 Bo! so Av- 
enue, Westminster 714/394-3854 X the vendors in 


the lively food court hawked noodle soups, papaya 
salads, and a riot of Vietnamese snack foods, in- 
cluding garlicky skewered meatballs and fried ba- 
nanas, We ordered freshly pressed sugarcane juice 
before venturing out to peruse the we II -stocked 
m a rket s a I ong B o Isa Avon u e, wh ere we f ou nd f re sh 
rice noodles, frozen durian, and taro stem along 
with non-Asian foodstuffs like peanut butter and 
tortillas, in a wonderful hodgepodge that, for me, 
defines Southern California, 

An hour north, in the San Gabriel Valley, just 
east of Los Angeles, we cruised through the com- 
munities of Monterey Park, Alhambra, San Gabriel, 
and Rosemead, home to the densest concentra- 
tion of Chinese- A mer i ca n s in bout h er n C a I i fo r nia. 
At San Gabriel Square 040 West Volley Boulevard, 
San Gabriel; 626/280-0736). a 12-acre complex 


also known as the Great Mall of China, we were 
overwhelmed by the array of regional Chinese 
restaurants: Sichuanese, Taiwanese, Hong Kong 
style, and on and on. Ultimately, we opted for the 
Shanghainese fare at nearby Mfti Long Village 
(30T West Valley Boulevard. San Gabriel ; 626/284- 
4769) r where the xiao long bao (broth- and -pork- 
filled dumplings) were among the most delicate 
and aromatic fve ever had. 

Early the next morning, we drove north toward 
Sacramento, where 19 percent of the population 
claims an Asian background. On the outskirts of 
town, afong a two -mile stretch of Stockton Boule- 
vard lined with Asian businesses, we found Vinh 
Ph at M arket (61 05 5 tock (on Bouleva rd. Sacramen to; 
916/424-8613). 1 eagerly pawed Thai eggplants, 
lender long beans, and other Asian produce- 
much of It grown by Southeast Asian farmers near- 
by— and marveled at the buzzing butcher counter, 
where a dozen workers were slicing specialty cuts 
for clamoring customers: ribbons of beef for hot 
pots, spareribs for braising, and chunks of pork 
hock for soups. Down the road, at a restaurant 
called Pho Bae Hoa Viet (664S Stockton Boufe- 
vard T #300. Sacramento; 9)6/399-1638). we lasted 
savory pho, the classic Vietnamese noodle soup, 
and bought terrihc -looking gritled-pork banh mi 
sandwiches at New Paris Bakery and Cafe (690) 
Stockton Boulevard #300 , Sacramento; 9 16/391- 
1118). Later, as we headed west on Interstate SO 
and munched on our banh mi, we found the notion 
of living in the J burbs to be suddenly pretty entic- 
ing. — Andre o Nguyen, a saveus contributing editor 
uncf the oufhoro/ Into the Vietnamese Kitchen (Ten 
Speed Press, 200$) 
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L 'For the Begin nt-T* of Fine Din- 
ing/' We order the liver dumpling 
soup and a host of other dishes, 
I he soup is as beautiful as it is de- 
licious: a tangle of thin noodles in 
a deeply flavored broth, with liver 
dumplings as big as a kid's fist. 
Later, Biddle takes us on a tour, 
I he place lias a decidedly eerie feel, 
Antler chandeliers cast a yellowish 

r 

gtoxv over dusty bric-a-brac and 
painted wooden European folk 
art, Biddle hands us some old slot 
machine coins that he found hid- 


ROAD 

den behind a wall in a pouch. Ibis 
place has its secrets, “The upstairs 
is haunted/ he says. 

Monday (Day 2) In the 

early morning, we leave Chicago 
and head east, to Indiana, We exit 
Interstate 80 onto southbound 
U,S, Highway 421. J 'arm I and 
rolls away from us on both sides 
of the road. We come to a cross- 
roads and take a right onto U.S. 
Highway 30, entering the eity of 
Valparaiso and la n ding smack- 


Tft J P 

dab in a jungle of box stores and 
chain restaurants. We Ye looking 
for a place called St rough ow Inn. 
According to the address we have, 
it’s supposed to be right here. 
We see a Burger King. Y here's 
a Bob Evans. Across the street 
is a Wal-Mart. Finally, we spot 
the place- — right in front of us, 
dwarfed by the towering signage 
of its neighbors. 

At the front of the restaurant 
we are Confronted with a large 
cement turkey. "Chicken is a bad 


P 45 


word around here/ says the man- 
ager, Barb Rasehke. when we walk 
inside. She's worked here for 33 
years: when she started, the res- 
taurant was called the Sirongbow 
Turkey Inn. Prior to that it was 
a turkey farm, ”We raised our 
last bateh of turkeys in 1981," 
says Rasehke. As we look over 
the menu, turkey does seem to 
be the name ol the game. We 
order pretty much everything 
turkey-related on offer, 1 he 
turkey noodle soup has thick. 



LEFT: A LAWN SCULPTURE AT A FARM IN INDIANA. EN ROUTE TO THE TOWN Of A F AY £TTE, CENTER.: THE HOUSE-MADE PECAN PIES AT STRONG BOW INN,. 
A FORMER TURKEY FARM IN VALPARAISO, INDIAN A RIGHT: U.S. HIGHWAY 421, IN NORTHERN INDIANA FARM COUNTRY. 




LEFT: THE MOTEL IN THE WEST VIRGINIA TOWN OF MOUNDSVILLE, WHERE THE AUTHORS SPENT THEIR 
LAST NIGHT ON Th£ ROAD, RIGHT: A PAINTING AT THE HOLLYHOCK HILL RESTAURANT IN INDIANAPOLIS. 





LEFT: ORANGE N£h| SODA ATThE SMOKEY PIG BAR-&-Q. A RESTAURANT IN BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY. CENTER: THE HOUSE-MADE SLICED BREAD IN THE 
KITCHEN OF STRONGBOW INN. RIGHT: BRUCE ALCORN. A COOK FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS AT BOONE TAVERN IN BEREA,, KENTUCKY. 









SIDES SHOW SOME SAY THAT SIDE DISHES MAKE THE MEAL; ON OUR JOURNEY, WE FOUND A FEW OLD-SCHOOL DELIGHTS THAT ABLY SUP- 
PORT THE THEORY, n THE MOLDED FRUIT SALAD AT STRONG BOW INN IN VALPARAISO. INDIANA, □ AN ASSORTMENT OF SIDES AT HOLLYHOCK HILL, IN 


_ INDIANAPOLIS: COTTAGE CHEESE. PICKLED BEETS. ICEBERG LETTUCE SALAD, AMD APPLE BUTTER □ THE S WEET-AND-50LFR STEWED TOMATOES. TOPPED 
WITH FRIED CROUTONS. AT THE PINE CLUB IN DAYTON OHIO. EX A COOLING. PE PPER-f L FCK ED GLASS OF TOMATO JUKE AT HOLLYHOCK HILL. □ THE RED 
ROQUEFORT SALAD (LETTUCE I'OPPED WITH ROQUEFORT AND JULlEHNED CARROTS} AT THE PtNJL CLU&. W HlCH ALSO OFFERED J3 CREAMED SPINACH AND 


□ SARDINES ON RYE BREAD Q| THE FRIED GREEK TOMATOES, GREEN BEANS AND MASHED POTATOES AT BOONE TAVERN IN BEREA. KENTUCKY 
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Strong bow Inn's Turkey 
Noodle Soup 

SERVES 6-3 


Tender, hand -oil noodles are a hallmark of this 
deltcious from- scratch soup (right). 

3 lbs, turkey wings (about 5; see page 97) 

5 ribs celery (2 roughly chopped, 3 
finely chopped) 

2 medium yellow onions (1 roughly 
chopped, 1 finely chopped) 

3 sprigs fresh thyme 
2 boy leaves 

1 large carrot, roughly chopped 
11/4 cups flour 

Kosher salt to taste 

2 large eggs, beaten 

4 tbsp, unsalted butter 


Una large pot, combine wings, roughly chopped 
celery, roughly chopped onions, thyme, bay 
leaves, and carrots with 15 cups water. Bring 
to a boil; reduce heat to medium -low. Simmer, 
skimming I at, 3Vi hours. Strain broth; set aside. 
Remove wings; pull of! and shred meat; set aside. 
Discard skin and bones and remaining solids. 

2. In a large bowl, stir together flouc 1 tsp. salt, 
eggs, and 3 tbsp. water to make a sticky dough. 
Transfer to a floured sheet of plastic wrap and 
wrap loosely; chill for 1 hour. Bring a large pot of 
salted water to a boil. Halve dough. On a floured 
cutting board, roll half the dough into a Vs ‘-thsck 
rectangle. Trim and discard edges. Cut dough into 
W’Wide noodles. Repeat with remaining dough. 
Gently push noodles off the board into the water; 
boit until puffed and lender, 8-10 minutes. Drain. 

3* Heat butler in a 4 j quar( saucepan over 
medium -high heal. Add remaining celery and on- 
ions; cook until soft, 8 -10 minutes. Add broth; sea- 
son with salt; boil. Stir m ’wing meat and noodles. 
Sprinkle with chopped parsley, if you like. 



light-as-ait house- made noodles. 
The turkey pie arrives under 
a fancy metal cloche, beneath 
which lies a crisp round of pastry 
splashed with gravy and adorned 
with a single, diamond-shaped 
piece of diced red pepper. There 
are also fried turkey livers smoth- 
ered with caramelized onions and 
framed with a triangular forma- 
tion of crisp bacon.. ** Enjoy!” says 
Angela, our waitress. 


Later that after noon* we get 
back on U,S, Highway 3D and 
head east and then south, past 
windswept corn and soybean 
fields, grain silos, and the detritus 
of old farms. We stay the night in 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Tuesday (Day 3) [he chat- 
ter of more than 60 white-haired 
women fills the room, drowning 
out the Muzak playing softly in 


the background. Waitresses in 
baby blue smocks rush by cra- 
dling a r m I oads of fri ed c h k ke n , 
The lady to Todd's right intro- 
duces herself as Anna Schneider, 
"We're the Lilly Lunch Bunch,” 
she says, explaining that she 
and her friends are retirees from 
the l£li Lilly pharmaceuticals 
company, based nearby. “We’ve 
been having lunch here together 
for years.” 


Were on the north side of India- 
na pol i s, at Hot ly f ioc k H Ell, a fam Ely- 
style chicken dinner restaurant 
that has been around for 80 years. 
The dining room is under the di- 
rection of Jay Snyder, a kindly, 
middle-aged gentleman. "The 
original dining room used to be a 
summer cottage," says Snyder. “I 
started here, cleaning up the yard, 
when I was 16," The kitchens win- 
dows have (continued ott page 51) 




THE LILLY LUNCH B UN CH RETIRE D EM - 
PLOYEES OF THE ELI LILLY PHARMACEU- 
TICAL COMPANY. BASED NEARBY-HAV- 
ING A DESSERT OF VANILLA ICE CREAM 
AT THE HOLLYHOCK HILL RESTAURANT IN 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
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Boone Tavern's Yeasty Rolls 

MAKES 12 ROLLS 


This, recipe was developed by Richard T. Hau- 
gen, who managed Bourne Tavern in Berea, 
Kentucky, from 1940 to 1976. 


3 cups Hour 

1 1 5 p. fine 5 alt 

l cup whole milk 

5 tbsp, unsalted butter,, diced 

4 tbsp. sugar 

1 Va- oz, package a etlv e dry yea st 

2 eggs, beater 

2 tsp. ex Ira- virgin olive oil 

1. in the bowl of a standing mixer, sift ffourand 
salt; set aside, In a 2-quart saucepan, heal milk 
to lSQ e . Add 4 tbsp- of the butter and 1 tbsp. of 
the sugar; stir. Let milk mixture cool to 115 e . Stir 
in yeast and let sit until foamy, about 10 min- 
utes. Add remaining Sugar.; Stir to dissolve, Add 
yeast mixture to flour mixture; stir to combine. 
Stir in eggs and knead with the mixer, using 
the dough hook, on medium speed until dough 
forms into a ball and pulls away from the sides 
of the bowl, 6-8 minutes. Grease a large bowl 
with the oik nestle dough inside, Cover bowl 
with a towel; let rise in a warm spot until dough 
has doubled in size, about 2 hours. 

2 . Grease a nonstick muffin pan with remaining 
butter. Divide dough into 12 equal-size pieces. On 
a cutting board, cup your hand over 1 dough piece: 
gently roll it against board to form a smooth ball. 
Repeat with remaining pieces. Divide dough balls 
between muffin cups. Cover with a towel; let rise 
in a warm spot lor 30 minutes, Uncover, let rise 
until 2" above the pan, about V/2 hours more. 

3. Neat oven to 400* Bake the rolls until puffed 
and light brown, 3-tG minutes Let cool slightly in 
the muffin pan before serving. 




TOP; A YEASTY ROLL FROM BQQNE TAVERN . ABOVE LEFT: O UT$ID E THE DUNCAN HlNES HOME IN BOWLING 
GREEN, KENTUCKY ABOVE RIG NT; SARIS RASCHKE (LEFT) AND ANITA SPELLAR AT STRONGBOW INN, 


(co ntm ued fro m page 47) fl owe r y 
cumins, and the counter tops 
are pink Formica, Tom Slier on, a 
goateed man in his 30s, has been 
Trying the chicken here for 15 
years, James declares it some of 
the best he’s had; he asks what 
the secret is, "Lard," says Sher- 
on, “That’s the only way to fry 
chicken," The dinner comes with 
a relish tray, mashed potatoes with 
cream gravy, biscuits, cottage 


cheese, pickled beets t apple but- 
ter, green beans, and corn, “When, 
this place started it was on a dirt 
road; it was way out in the coun- 
try," says Snyder. 

After lunch, Todd announces 
tli at he needs a haircut, lav Snyder 

* S» J 

directs us to a friend of his who 
lias a barbershop down the road, 
Todd asks the barber whether she's 
heard of the Nashville House in 
Nashville, Indiana, our next, and 


much anticipated, stop, The own- 
ers had mailed us their menu be- 
fore we left, and, to our great plea- 
sure, it was handwritten. We've 
been looking forward to irs Hoo- 
sier ham and sassafras rea, "It's so 
nice there," the barber tells Todd. 
“You’re going to love it." 

The restaurant proves easy to 
spot: it’s a faux log cabin sit- 
ting at a busy intersection; its 
Ranked by a Carmel Corn Cot- 


tage and a Colonial Craft Shop, 
and it looks about as authentic 
as a Cracker Barrel, Looks can 
be deceiving, but we decide not 
to go in, Thai night vve stay at 
an Econo Lodge next to another 
Wal-Mart, 

Wednesday (Day 4) Todd 
is wearing thin white cotton gloves 
and carrying a tray of old, empty 
D u nc a n (continued on page 5 4) 
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Texas's Margarita Miles 


I n 1971. Mariano Martinez, the owner ot a Dallas 
Tex-Mex restaurant, figured out how to make fro- 
zen margaritas in a soft- serve ice cream machine. To 
get the proper consistency, he had to add a lot of sug- 
ar, and the result was a slushy, easy-drinking wonder. 
The shaken margarita and the blended margarita had 
been around for decades, but nobody much cared; it 
was the machine-made version that gave the whole 
world a brain freeze. The enormous popularity of the 
drink transformed the liquor industry: between 1975 
and l995 r US. sales of tequila increased by more 
than 1500 percent. Today, whether you take yours 
shaken, blended, or frozen, my home state of Texas 
is the country's margarita mecca, home to some of 
the world's finest riffs on this elemental libation of 
tequila, fruit liqueur, and fruit juice. 

Martinez's first machine now resides m the Smith- 
sonian, and his old place closed in 2002. Fortunately, 
his new one, Mariano's Hacienda (6200 ^fej'jf/mon 
Street, Building J. Dallas; 21 4/691 -38S8), serves a fro- 
zen margarita made from the original recipe, which 
means it's an appropriate place to start a Texas mar- 
garita tour. The drink also occupies center stage at 
the upscale Trcee Mexican Kitchen and Tequila 
Lounge (45)3 Travis Street, Dallas: 214/7 #0-1900), 
where Dallas's margarita of the moment is the Stodg- 
a-rita, named for a regular named Steven Stodghill. 
It's shaken, with Herradura Selection Suprema te- 
quila, fresh lime juice, organic agave nectar, and a 
dash of Red Bull. And it costs $45. 

Too rich for your blood? Head south to the Austin 
Tex-Mex institution Matt's El Rancho (26)3 5ouf)i 
Lower Boulevard, Austin; $12/462-9333). In 19® 7, the 
restaurant moved from a humble converted resi- 
dence to a grand new building centered around a 


spectacular bar. These days, the menu recommends 
a frozen margarita with red wine sangria swirled into 
it, An equally fanciful interpretation of the drink can 
be found nearby, at Fonda San Miguel < 2330 West 
North Loop Boulevard Austin; 512/459-4121): that es- 
tablishment's Silver Coin Margarita features water- 
melon -in fused tequila with Cointreau and fresh Seme 
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juice and is garni shed with a watermelon slice. 

At many of these places, tantalizing bar snacks 
have replaced the old combination plates. At Las 
Canadas (112 Coilege Street, Son Antoni; 210/518- 
1063), in $an Antonio's Omni La Mansion del Rio 
hotel where bartender Ruben Bernal makes leg- 
endary prickly pear and pomegranate margaritas, 


buffalo carpaccio and swordfish tempura are typi- 
cal accompaniments. 

Those more in the mood for fajitas and mariachis 
go for the frozen with salt at La Margarita Mexican 
Restaurant and Oyster Bar (120 Produce Row, Son 
Antonio; 2 10/227- 7140). This boisterous Tex-Mex 
mecca is owned by the Cortez family, which has run 
the 24 -hour bakery, bar, and restaurant next door 
since 1941. Sure, La Margarita is a little touristy, but 
what margarita expedition would be complete with- 
out a photo of you in a sombrero, proudly holding up 
an enormous frozen beverage? 

Last stop: Houston, home to the state's most 
powerful margaritas. Making a reservation is 
the only way to get a table at Armandos (2630 
Westheimer, Houston; 713/520-1732), the ton lest 
Tex-Mex spot in the city. The Armandos Marga- 
rita, which comes in a fish bowl-size glass, is no- 
toriously potent. "After three at Armandos," one 
experienced imbiber observed, "you wake up naked 
in somebody's swimming pool." 

One of the oldest margarita bars in Texas, at the 
restaurant El Patio, opened in the mid-1960s. Back 
then, it was illegal for Texas restaurants to serve 
hard liquor, so El Patio ran a speakeasy called Club 
Villa Sana. The part of the sign reading "Villa Sana" 
was stolen; then, in the early ‘70s, when liquor by 
the drink was legalized, an obligatory notice was 
tacked under the word "Club . Hence Club No Mi- 
nors (6444 Westheimer, Houston; 713/780-0410). 
Get the Sissy Margarita if you have more traveling 
to do; if you order the Blue Margarita, you may not 
find your way back to your hotel. — Robb VS/ai$h f 
food critic ot the Houston Press and the author of 
The Tex-Mex Cookbook (Broodwy Books, 2004) 


MIX AND CHILL Here's how to make five of the margaritas mentioned above, plus a classic shaken margarita. We recommend using Herradura 
S i I ver Tequ i I a (se e page 97 ) . □ Fo r a m arga* i t a served o n the ro c ks or up, combine 4 o z. s i Ivor t eq u iJa , 1 Vl oz , f resh 11m e ju ice, 1 oz , C of ntr eau r Vz cu p cr u shed ice, a nd 
Vz oz, simple syrup in a cockt aif sh aker. Cover; s ha ke for IQ seeon d s; st rain and pou r i nto 2 small ice -f il le d tu mbl er s o r chili ed c ockt ail glasses, D Matt's El Rancho 
in Austin com bi nes t wo f e stive d rinks in its s angri a ma rga rita . S t i r t oget he r 4 oz, red wi ne . 2 oz - orange j u ice, 2 oz, f resh lj me jui ce, a nd 2 oz , s i mpl e syru p, Add 1 Vz 
oz- of this sangria mixture to a margarita glass; swirl in some frozen margarita, □ Watermelon gives the Silver Coin Margarita, from Austin's Fonda San Miguel, its 
refreshing kick, Cut a medium -size seedless watermelon into l" cubes (rind removed) until you have roughly 2 lbs, of fruit- Transfer to a glass jar, pour in one75G'm! 
bot tie of si Ive r tequi I a, sea I ja r, a nd let stee p for 2 days ,Tomake2dr inks, combi ne 4 oz, of the wate rmelo n -i nf used te q uila , 2 cups crushed fee, 2 oz, froze n lim eade , 2 
cubes ol the infused watermelon, and 1 VS oz, Cointreau in a blender, Puree until slushy. Garnish with watermelon wedges. □ The Blue Margarita at Club No Minors in 
Houston gets its dazzling color from blue Curasao liqueur, Pour loz, blue Curasao into a margarita glass; swirl in a little frozen margarita. P To make Ruben Bernal's 
prickly pear margaritas, peel 10 prickly pear fruits (see page 97); put into a glass jar. Pour in one75G-ml bottle of silver tequila, seal jar, and let sleep for at least 2 
days. To make 2 drinks, mash 1 prickly pear through a mesh strainer into a bowl; discard seeds. Combine 4 oz, prickly pear-infused tequila, 2 cups crushed ice, 2oz, 
frozen limeade, 1 ] /z oz. Cointreau, and the mashed prickly pear in blender; puree until slushy, □ For a version of Mariano Martinez's frozen margarita, combine 4 
oz. silver tequila, 2 cups crushed ice, 2 oz, Irozen limeade, l/z oz. Cointreau, and 1 oz, fresh lime juice in a blender, Puree until slushy. Serves 2, 
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ROAD TRIP 


P- s-i 


( ctifiti h ued jroin pdge 51) Hint - .s 
cake mix boxes. We’re at the library 

4 

and museum of Western Kentucky 
University in Bowling Green, Dun- 
can Hines was born and raised in 
this town, and we felt compelled 
to pay a visit, Ihe university is in 
the midst of installing a permanent 
exhibit dedicated to Hines’s life 
and times called "Recommended 
by Duncan Hines', which wilt 
feature a life-size mannequin of 
the man and his actual home test 
kitchen. Were silting through the 


boxes of ephemera — matchbooks, 
postcards, .ice cream containers, 
advertisements — that are to lie dis- 
played, With us is Cora Jane Spilier, 
Duncan Hines’s great-niece, who is 

now 80 years old. 

■/ 

Spilier takes us out to dinner 
along with a few other Duncan 
Hines experts and enthusiasts. 
She tells us she is wearing a dress 
that once belonged to Clara Hines, 
Duncan’s wife, "if they can’t be here 
to drink and toast with us,' Spilier 
says, relerring to D uncan and (. ilara. 


"they can be here in clothing,” As 
Bowling Green no longer harbors 
a restaurant that was officially rec- 
oin mended by "Uncle Duncan”, 
we dine instead at the Smokey Pig 
Bar-B-Q, where we sample sweet 
and smoky thin-cut pork shoulder 
and wash it down w r ith Nchi or- 
ange soda. Later, Spilier lakes us to 
Duncan Hines’s former home, now 
a funeral parlor, 

Thursday <Day 5) We Ye 

rolling across central Kentucky 


NO. ii2 


now. We drive down U.S, High- 
way 127 to State Highway 78 
and then over to State Highway 
52, on our way to the town of 
Berea, home to Boone Tavern. 
Situated on the campus of Berea 
College (a tuition-free Christian 
school), the 9 9 -year- old tavern 
and hotel earned some degree ol 
national fame under the man- 
agement oi Richard I. Hougen, 
who managed the establish- 
ment from 1940 to 1976. Dur- 
ing his tenure, be perfected such 


EC l PE 


Kentucky Chess Pie 

SERVES B 

A variation of this classic Southern Custard 
pie (shown on page 50), also known as Jef- 
ferson Davis pie r is served at Boone Tavern in 
Berea, Kentucky. 

3/j cup plus 1 tbs p, flour 
Vl tbsp. plus Ifa cup sugar 
1 t$p. fine salt 

12 t bsp. mi s a I ted b utter, d i c c d 
2 A Cupp sicked ligh t brown s uga r 
cup buttermilk 

Vz t sp. fresh ty grat ed nut meg 
4 egg yolks plus 1 egg 

1. Put the flour, Vi tbsp, sugar, and V 2 tsp, salt 
into a food processor and pulse to combine. 
Add 6 tbsp. of the butter and pulse until pea- 
size pieces have formed. Drizzle in 2-3 tbsp, ice 
water; pulse until dough just comes together. 
Turn dough out onto a floured surface; form into 
a bait. Flatten into a disk and wrap tightly in 
plastic wrap. Chill for at least 1 hour. 

2 . On a floured surface, roll dough into a 12 J ' 
circle about Vs" thick; transfer to a 9" pie pan. 
Trim dough, leaving a W overhang; fold edges 
under. Flute edges with fingers, Chill for 1 hour, 

3. Heat oven to 325^. Pour water into a 4-quart 
saucepan to a depth of 1": bring to a simmerover 
medium-low heal. Whisk together remaining 
sugar and salt, brown sugar, buttermilk, nutmeg, 
egg yolks, and egg. Set bowl over saucepan. Add 
remaining butter; cook, whisking frequently, un- 
til smooth and warm, about 5 minutes. Remove 
from heat; let cool for 5 minutes. Pour mixture 
into chilled pie shell. Bake until center is just set. 
45-50 minutes. Transfer pie to cooling rack; let 
cool completely before serving, about 2 hours. 



ABOVE; 808 NICOLA ((.EFT) AND CHRIS GAftLQCH. COOKS AT FIGARETTI'S IN WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA. 



LEFT: COAUTHOR TODD COLEMAN'S ROOM AT REILLEY'S ARMS MOTEL, IN WEST VIRGINIA, WHERE THE 
TV WORKED BUT THE MAGIC FINGERS DIDN'T. RIGHT: A VIEW FROM U.S- HIGHWAY 431 tN INDIANA. 
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Pinot Noir Pilgrimage 




O regon's cool r green Willamette Valley lies at 
roughly the same latitude as France's Burgundy 
region and has a similar climate, which happens to 
be perfect for growing pinot noir grapes. Over the 
past couple of decades, a burgeoning community 
of winemakers has introduced sophisticated wines 
e vi ncmg th e best of old - wo rl d tec h niq ue wh i I e d raw - 
ing inspiration from Oregon's unique terroir. The 
catch? Because many of these producers release 
Fewer than 3.SG0 cases per vintage, distribution 
is extremely limited. To sample them all. intrepid 
oenop bides must take to the region's picturesque, 
two-lane highways. 

1 launched a tour in the Oregon town of Dundee, 
where 1 met one of the region's most ardent advo- 
cates for artisanally made pinot noir: John Paul of 
Cameron Winery (8200 Worden Hill Road. Dundee; 
503/533-0336). His single-vineyard pinots deliver a 
powerful sense of place, as do his chardonnayand his 
proprietary blend of Italian varieties, the Giuliano, a 
lush Fnulian-styie white. 

Up an oak- and fern-fringed road above the nearby 
town of Dayton. De Ponte Cellars 07545 .Archery 
Summit Road, Dayton ; 503/864-3698) produces tra- 
ditional pinot noirs as well as tart and mineral-laced 
wines from old -vine melon de bourgogno grapes. 
"Every year the wines get better." winemaker Esa- 






ronn amd 


CAmjTGN 


THE BARN THAT HOUSES THE WINEMAKING OPERATION AT BRECK HOUSE VINEYARDS IN NEW BURG. OREGON. 


belle Dutartre told me. ,r !n 20 years. I shall be an old 
woman, but these wines will be something great/ 1 

In the mill town of Carlton, I found Scott Paul 
Wines 028 South Pine Street Corf Ion; 503/852 - 
7300) insidie a converted creamery. With her 
emphasis on small-yield vineyards and delicately 
structured pinots, winemaker Kelley Fox makes 
her affection for Burgundy apparent in every 
bottle, including the luscious La Paulee and the 
refined, faintly floral Audrey. 

Down the street at the Carlton Winemakers Stu- 
dio (SO? Worth Scott Street Carlton; 503/852-61001 
Oregon's first cooperative winemaking facility, I came 
away wi th a cou pie of bot ties from the hus ba md -and - 
wife teem Stewart Boedecker and Athena Pappas, of 


Boedecker Cellars, Their distinctive pinots— such as 
the Stewart, with its soft respberryaromasandzingy 
a c idi ty, a nd t he wel I wou nded bu t p owe rf u I At hena— 
eloquently expressed their individual palates, 

Finally, I looped back toward Portland to arrive at 
Brick House Vineyards 08200 Lewis Rogers Lane, 
Nmhurg; 503/538-5136), En all of winemaker Doug 
T u no ell's estate ■ g rown r t>i odyn am ic wi nes, inc I uding 
a pear-tinged chardonnay and an earthy pinot noir 
sourced from a basalt-strewn stretch of vineyard 
known as the Boulder Block, the idiosyncrasies of 
the local landscape really come through. Now, after 
see king out these w i nes a t thei r so urce, I h ave an e n- 
tirely new appreciation of what Eerrorr real 
— Suroft Kamasiewicz 


nave an en- 

ally means. 
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Figaretti's "Godfather II" Linguine 

SERVES 2 


This dish (facing page), along with linguine with 
red clam sauce and oven -baked rigaloni, is a 
mainstay of the Italian- American fare served at 
Figarettl's in Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Kosher salt, to taste 

S oz, dried linguine 
V2 cu p e xtra-vi rgi r olive oil 
Vi cu p cho ppe d green bell p epper 
\/2 cup chopped red bell pepper 

3 doves garlic, finely chopped 

1 smalt yellow onion, chopped 
cup white wine 

S mussels, scrubbed and debearded 
l fa c u p h al ve d cherry tomato es 

2 tbsp. unsalted butter 

3 large shrimp, peeled and deveined 

3 leaves basil, torn, plus more for garnish 
Freshly ground black pepper, to taste 

V2 cup grated asiago cheese 

4 lemon wedges 

1« Bring a pot of salted water to a boil over high 
heat. Add linguine; cook until al dente, S-10 min- 
utes, Drain pasta; reserve V4 cup pasta water, 

2 * Meanwhile, heat olive oil in a 12" skillet 
over mediunri’high heat. Add green and red 
peppers, garlic, and onion; cook until they 
begin to soften, about 3 minutes. Add wine 
and mussels; cook, covered, until mussels open, 
abou 1 2 m i n ut es. Add rese rved pasta wa ter, to- 
matoes, butter, and shrimp and cook, stirring, 
until shrimp are |ust pink, about t minute. Add 
cooked linguine, loss to combine, and cook, 
stirring occasionally, until the sauce thickens 
and clings to pasta , Sti r in bas il and 5 east) n with 
salt and pepper, Divide pasta between bowls. 
Sprinkle with more basil, asiago. and garnish 
with lemon wedges, 



LEFT; DUNCAN HINES EPHEMERA, INCLUDING VINTAGE MATCHBOOKS FROM RESTAURANTS RE- 
VIEWED IN THE ADVENTURES IN GOOD EATtNG TRAVEL GUI DE5. RIGHT: DUNCAN HINES IN 19S0. 


THE MAN AND THE MIX Today Duncan Hines is invariably associ- 
ated with the boxed cake mixes that bear his name, and many Americans likely relegate that name 
to the category of fictional culinary icons that includes Betty Crocker and Unde Ben. In fact, not only 
was Duncan Hires a real person, but, during much of the 20th century, before he lent his entrepre- 
neurial acumen to food products in the 1950s, he reigned as one of the country's most influential 
restaurant critics. In the days before Zagat Surveys, the words ^Recommended by Duncan Hines" 
were a seal of approval proudly displayed outside restaurants across the country. As the founder 
of the immensely popular A [/ventures fn Good Eating series of travel guides, Hines charged the way 
Americans ate when traveling. Duncan Hines was born in Bowling Green, Kentucky, in 1880. He first 
got the idea of reviewing restaurants for travelers when he was working as a salesman for printing 
businesses; driving around the country to meet with clients, he filled a notebook with jottings about 
his favorite places to eat along the way. Soon, with his wife, Florence, he was visiting restaurants on 
weekends too. According to Duncan Hines; The Man Behind the Cake A/P/x by Louis Hatchett (Mercer 
University Press, 2001), the two of them would stop "two or three times a day for waffles, sausage 
and eggs, and at least as often for fried chicken, baked clams or black- bottom pie' 1 . Frequently, 
the restaurants were unsanitary, the food unpalatable. There was usually good food in the cities, 
Hines said in an interview, rl but in small towns and along the highways the average restaurant was 
a place of dirty tablecloths, crankcase coffee and pork chops cooked to a cinder 1 '. Determined to 
steer travelers clear of such perils, Hines published the first Adventures in Good Eating guide in 
1936. The guide was a best seller and was updated every year until 1962, when the last edition was 
printed. Seen as a people's crusader and an incorruptible critic, Hines's became a trusted household 
name. In 1949, along with a business partner, Roy H. Park, Hines launched a line of products on the 
strength of his steadfast reputation. They were a huge success. Ice cream came first, followed by 
the popular cake mixes— white, yellow, devil's food, and spice — in 1951. Hines died in 1959. Today, 
we continue to take inspiration from his simple mission; to introduce travelers to "the refinements 
of good living, while seeing America' 1 . —Todd Golem an 


dishes as Pork Chops the Tricky 
Way, Chicken Flakes in a Birds 
Nest, Kentucky Chess Fie, and 
Yeasty Dinner Rolls, The cavern- 
ous kitchen is bright and airy and 
straight out of die 1940s. As with 
every place we've visited so far, 
many of the employees have been 
here for a long time. Two of them, 
Bruce Alcorn and Rawleigh John- 
son, have worked in the kitchen for 
more than 30 years, “I’m just part 


of i he fixtu res,” says Al corn , A Ico rn 
and Johnson remember that back 
when U.S, 25 was the main thor- 
oughfare — before the nearby inter- 
state was put through — they served 
200 to 300 people a day. "Now its 
tweaked down," says Alcorn, Tve 
seen a lot of changes, competi- 
tion coming in,” One thing chat 
hasn't changed is the spoon bread, 
a creamy corn bread sou hie served 
before every meal, it appears to 


be the most popular item served. 
“People say that the spoon bread 
isn't the same as it was way back 
when," says Alcorn. "But me and 
Rawleigh made it back then; noth- 
ings changed,” We got here just 
in time; the tavern and hotel are 
scheduled to undergo an extensive 
renovation in a couple of months, 

Friday (Day 6) We’ve exited 
the street into pitch darkness. 


Once our eyes adjust to the dim 
light, w r e are able to make out 
an elegantly appointed wood- 
paneled room. The center of 
the room is occupied by a huge, 
rectangular bar. This is the Pine 
Club in Dayton, Ohio, a cool, 
window I ess supper club. Dan 
Nooe, the general manager, 
greets us. “Sorry that we're not 
that busy," he says. Every booth 
is full. (continued on page 60) 
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The Dogs of Summer 









PRQVS. 


CLIFTON 


JltmEl 


^t*‘NEW YORK 


ALLENTOWN 


H ot dogs are the ideal road trip food— inexpen- 
sive, portable, ubiquitous. They're -depend- 
able, too: how often have you had a truly bad hot 
dog? Yet it's equally rare to encounter a truly out- 
standing hot dog, unless you're traveling the cor- 
ridor running from eastern Pennsylvania to Rhode 
Island, a region with an unusually high concentra- 
tion of above -average doggeries. 

Jimmy John's (1507 Witminglo n Pike, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania: 6W/459-3053; no relation fa fhe sandwich 
chain), outside Philadelphia, has been serving plump 
natural -casing franks on a hearty kaiser-style bun 


s in ce 1 94 0. The am bience i s e nd earingl y wh ol esom e, 
co ur tesy of w a 1 1 -mou nted vin t age snapsho t s of I ong- 
time customers and a collection of model trains. 

There's nothing wholesome about Yocco's the 
Hot Dog King (625 tVesf Liberty 5 heel. Alien fawn, 
Pennsyivonie; £10/423-1950). A security camera 
scans the parking lot, half the customers are there 
to buy beer, and the anthropomorphized hot dog 
logo has an unmistakably pernicious visage. Still, 
Yocco's is duly legendary for its griddled dogs and 
piquant meat sauee. 

If Yocco's has an air of eccentricity. Charlie's 


Pool Room (1122 fast Boulevard, Alpha, New Jersey; 
908/454-1364), in New Jersey, is positively surreal. 
The ram shackle game room with handwritten Chris- 
tian screeds on the walls is run by Joe Fencz and his 
brother. John, who skillet- fries hot dogs and tops 
them with a deliciously pungent onion-based sauce 
devised by Grandma Fencz in 1925. 

A hefty percentage of New Jersey frankfurter pal- 
aces deep-fry their dogs, but none do so with the pa- 
nache of ftutt's Hut (417 River Road, Gif ion; 973/779- 
86 J5). The j ui c y d ogs, which spl i t i n the ha t o il ( hen ce 
the nickname "rippers"), pair beautifully with the 
shop's homemade cabbage -and -carrot relish. 

Two Connecticut doggeries put notable spins on 
deep -frying: at Rawley's (1556 Posf Road Fairfield , 
Connecticut; 203/259-9023 X franks start in the fryer 
and finish on the grill, while the staff at Blackie's 
( 2200 Waterbary Road, Cheshire; 203/699-1819) says 
of its dogs, "Oh, no, they're not fried; they're boiled in 
oil" (Draw you r own con c lus ions.) 

Rhode Island dogs a re distinctive in nomenclature 
("hot wieners"), dimensions (short and blunt tipped), 
and toppings (typically mustard, onions, and a chili- 
like meat s-auce). The quintessential spot for them 
is Olneyville New York System (20 Plainfield ftreef, 
Providence; 401/62 1-9500) , where the countermen 
serve hot wieners with a generous side order of wise- 
cracks. —Paul Lukas, a regular contributor to (be New 
York Times, tire New York Sun, and other pubficaf tons 




I LEFT: RAWLEY'S, A FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT, DRIVE-IN LEGENDARY FOR ITS DEEP-FRIED AND GRILLED NOT DOGSj "HOT WIENERS' AT OLN 
YORK SYSTEM IN PROVIDENCE. RHODE ISLAND: HAND-DRAWN SIGNS ADORN THE WALLS AT CHARLIE'S POOL ROOM IN ALPHA. NEW JERSEY 
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SODA JERKS { FRO M LEFT) ERIC JEMKIiMS, RYAN B ERIE Y, AND MAC FERVER SAMPLE THE HOUSE-MADE 
ICE CREAM AT FRANKLIN FOUNTAIN JN PHILADELPHIA. 
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Southbound Sugar Sortie 


I 'm crazy about sweets, especially homespun va- 
relies that predate the era of high-fructose corn, 
syrup- Last year, on a road trip from New York City to 
Austin, Texas, my boyfriend, Armando.and I made it 
a point to visit a number of legendary confectioner- 
ies and dessert spots along the way, places where 
can d ies, i ces, pies, an d other treat s are made in m uch 
the same manner they were a century ago, Our first 
stop was the Franklin Fountain (7T6 Market Street, 
Philadelphia; 215/627-18991 in the Old City neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia, The retro icecream parlor, with 
its pressed-tin ceilings and marble countertops, dis- 
penses house -made ice cream in flavors like teaberry 
gum, licorice, and mint chip, the last of which is run 
through with whorls of creme de menthe, We adored 
the phosphates— old -timey hand-mixed sodas 


with a hint of t angi ness thank s to t he add i t ion of a few 
drops of phosphoric acid— especially the Egyptienne 
Egg Shake, a combination of orange and rose syrups, 
soda water, Angostura b it ter s, a nd a whol e egg. 

Our next push south and west landed us outside 
Lexington, Kentucky, where we sought out Ruth 
Hunt Candy Co, (550 North Moyivitte Rood, Ml 5(er- 
Ung; $00/927-0302}, maker of the storied Blue Mon- 
day candy bar, Pulled cream candy, a concoction of 
heavy cream and butter boiled in copper kettles and 
then stretched like taffy, is delicious on its own, but 
covered In chocolate for the Slue Monday it is melt- 
on -the-tongue transcendent. On a tour of the Ruth 
Hunt factory, founded in 1921, we observed the mak- 
ing of Bluegrass 5tate specialties like bourbon bails 
(whiskey- flavored bonbons dipped in chocolate), as 
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they made their way through conlraptionsthat have 
changed little since the early 20th century, 

In Memphis we paid a visit to Dinstu Ill's Candies. 
(5280 Flea View, Memphis: 901/377-2639) to taste 
its famous hand-dipped, chocolate -covered Louisi- 
ana strawberries and sample the truffles, brandied 
cherries, pecan brittfes, divinities (sweet, vanilla- 
infused whipped egg whites), and other specialties 
made on the premises. Dinst uhl’s, we we re delighted 
to lea rm a Iso sells othe r co nf ecti oners’ wares, like the 
ethereal peppermint straws made by Hammond's, a 
company based in Denver, Colorado. 

Our most belly-filling find was wasting down the 
road in New Orleans. On the last night oF our jour- 
ney, we discovered the fried "hand pies"— single - 
serving turnovers in a variety of flavors— made by 
the Simon Hubig Company (2417 Dauph \ne Street, 
New Orleans; 504/945-2181). We were particularly 
fond of the sweet potato, lemon, and apple ver- 
sions: like all Hubig's pies, they were deep-fried, 
slathered in a sugary glaze while still hot, and in- 
dividually wrapped in waxed paper. In operation 
since 1922, Hubig's shut down after Hurricane 
Katrina but, after a painstaking rebuilding, was 
back in business a few months later today its ptes 
are once again sold in convenience stores across 
Louisiana. That such an outstanding version of 
this classic Southern treat could be found for a 
mere 99 cents, unceremoniously parked beside 
the cash register of a gas station, made us admire 
the manufacturer's perseverance all the more. We 
felt it only appropriate, then, to have some of Hu- 
big's pies not only for dessert that night but also 
for breakfast the next morning. — Liz Pearson, an 
Adjsti>i, Texas- bpsed writer and cook and a former 
savior test kitchen director 
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RECIPE 


Boone Tavern's Spoontread 

SERVE5 6-8 

This starter, one of (he most popular offerings at 
Boone Tavern, which has featured the specialty 
for more than 60 years, is a crea my ^centered 
corn bread pudding that rises like a souffle. 

4 tbsp, un salted butter (1 tbsp. softened, 

3 tbsp. melted) 

3 cups milk 

1 Va c ups f i nely grou n d wh tte corn m ea I (see 
page 97) 

1 tsp, baking powder 

1 tap, fine salt 

2 eggs, welt beaten 

1. Grease a 9 r ‘ round cake pan with some of the 
softened butter. Cut out a parchment paper 
circle to fit ins id e the pa n , nest le it i nto th e bot- 
tom, and grease the paper with the remaining 
softened butter, Set the prepared pen aside. 

2 . in a 2-quart saucepan, bring the milk to aboil, 
whisking occasionally, over high heal. While 
whisking, pour in the cornmeat in a steady 
stream. Whisk vigorously lo incorporate the 
corn meal, for about 1 minute. Remove the pan 
f ro m the hea l and se t a s i d e to let th e co rnm ea I 
mixture cool to room temperature. 

2. Heat oven to 350°. Transfer the cornmeal 
mixture to the bowl of a standing mixer fitted 
with a paddle attachment. Add the remaining 
butter, baking powder, Salt, and eggs and mix 
on medium speed until uniform and aerated, 
about 15 minutes. 

3. Pour cornmeal batter into the prepared 
pan and bake until golden brown and puffy 
and a toothpick inserted in the center comes 
out dean, about I hour and 20 minutes. Serve 
immediately, 




TOP: THE SPDONBRE AD AT BOONE TAVERN. ABOVE LEFTi OUTSIDE BOONE TAVERN. ABOVE RIGHT] 
KATHS HOWELL. HOSTESS OF THE PINE CLUB. A HALE-CENTURY-OLD STEAK HOUSE IN DAYTON, OHIO. 


(continued from page 57) 'Unless 
were double around the bar, 
we’re not busy." The cables are 
loaded with classic steak house 
food: plump strip steaks and 
rib eyes, sweet-and-sour stewed 
tomatoes with a topping of but- 
tered croutons, herring slath- 
ered in sour cream, creamed 
spinach, and shredded iceberg 
lettuce topped with (hick blue 
cheese dressing. 


Fol low i n g ou r d i n n e r of ea 1 Ps 
liver with sauteed onions and 
chopped steak, we decide to 
stay at a bed-and -break fast not 
far from downtown Dayton. 
The rooms are stuffed with ev- 
ery doodad imaginable. Inside 
Todd’s, there’s a Howdy Doody 
doll in a baby carriage. Inter- 
minable layers of lace curtains 
keep the outside world out. A 
floor-to-ceiling stuffed rabbit 


guards James’s room, at the end 
of the hall. 

Saturday (Day 7) We didn't 
steep well ar (Ik b&B, We spend 
the morning and early afternoon 
driving in silence through Ohio, 
Several hours later we are sitting 
at the bar of Figa retd's, a spaghetti 
house in the West Virginia town of 
Wheeling. “We have a lot of loyal 
customers,” says the bartender, 


Jorge Shavedra, "People who have 
been following Figarettfs for 50 
years — they come from all over,” 

j j 

Tony Figaretii Sr., the owner who 
also happens to be the boxing 
commissioner of West Virginia, is 
greeting customers at the door; lie’s 
clad in loafers and wear Eng a loose 
gold bracelet, "Hey you! How ya 
doing?’’ he bellows to a smartly 
dressed man coming through 
the door, "This guy always shows 


1 
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me up. His shirt. His stupes.'' 1 

Five brothers started Figareui’s 
back in 1948. It used to be called 
Figaretti s Cricket Club. We sit 
below n gilded, framed portrait 
of Mr. and Mrs. Figaretti. Todd 
lias a man hat tan and nibbles on 
some garlic bread. 4 hen vve dig 
into the Godfather 11. a deli- 
cious dish of lingnine tossed 
with shrimp, mussels, peppers, 
onions, anel tomatoes in a white 
wine and garlic sauce, sprin kted 
with grated parities an cheese. 

We decide to drive several 
miles south, to Moundsvillc. 
Halfway into town, in front 
of an abandoned bowling ah 

D Recipes for a pine cone cocktail 
and jried turkey livers, plus a 
photo gallery of vintage match- 
books and more, all tit SaV ku k 
.cgm/issuei i i 

ley beneath a darkening early- 
eveni ng sky. we spot the Reil- 
ley’s Arms Motel. We pull over 
and check in to our rooms. 
We seem to he the only guests, 
James settles down in front of a 
Charlton Heston movie. Todd 
pops a quarter into the coin slot 
affixed to his beds headboard, 
hut the magic fingers don't 
work. He fails asleep anyway. 

Sunday (Day 8) Home- 
ward bound. Running behind 
schedule, and feeling the weight 
of the coming workweek, we 
resign ourselves to Interstate 
80, We speed eastwards stop- 
ping for dinner at an overly 
air-conditioned Denny’s some- 
where in Pennsylvania. We get 
stuck in traffic as we approach 
t he G eo r ge Was h i n g ton Rr i d ge, 
gi vi ng ou rsel ve s p le n c y o f t i me 
to peer across the Hudson River 
at the lights of New York City, 
the end of the road. 


Th e Pa n Try, page 97: A sou roe 
for vintage editions of the Ad- 
ventures in Good Eating travel 
guides. 



ROAD TRIP 


THE GUIDE 

DUNCAN HINES ROAD TRIP 

Dinner, per person, with drinks and tip: 

I x ex vkxsi v e Under $20 M on n r at e $20 - $60 Ex P ex si v e over $60 


Hu re are a Jew highlights iron* Todd 
Coleman and James Oselands Chica- 
go- to— New York road odyssey, dm jug 
which they sought our restaurants lea- 
rn red in Duncan Hines's Adventures 
in Goad Ruing c u I i n a r y - irav d guides, 
published from the 193fK through the 
l%0s. We've also included a few mad- 
savvy resources to keep handy in the 
glove compartment or bookmarked on 
your laptop for your next road trip. 

WHERE TO EAT 


BOONE TAVERN HOT EL AND 
RESTAURANT WO Main Street, 
Berea. Kentucky (8 00-3 66 935$: 

wit •n\ ham tettinernhatel. etmi). Moder- 
ate. This century-old restaurant on 
the Berea College campus serves 
contemporary f arc like brmvn sugar 
pork chops with apple— chestnut jam 
alongside classic Southern dishes like 
fried green romatijcs ;md spoonbread, 
,i com bread sou file, 

F1GARETTTS RESTAURANT 

W35 Mt, DeChantal Road, Wheeling. 
West Virginia (304/243-5625), Mod- 
erate, Jn a small city near the bonier 
of Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania, I’igarctti’s serves up some of 
the best Italian- American food to be 
had for miles around. Try the Dino 
Special: linguinc tossed with mari- 
na ra sauce, shrimp, and mussels. 

HOLLYHOCK HILL 8110 
North College Avenue, India- 
napolis (317/251 -2294: wu/w 
.hoflyhsckhifl.com). Moderate, This 
80 -year- old family-style restau- 
rant, with its welcoming staff and 
homey decor, exudes small-town 
warmth in the heart of Indiana's 


capital city. The Hoosier Fried 
Chicken dinner is a must. 

KLAS 5734 West Cermak Hoad, Ci- 
eero, Illinois (708/652*0795; www.klas 
reiitwrafii.com). Moderate. A Bohe- 
mian confection of arched doorways, 
.stained -glass windows, and eclectic 
bric-a-brac, Klas has been a Czech 
instil lii ion in the Chicago suburb of 
Cicero for almost 90 years. From duck 

H 

liver and onions to roast loin of pork 
with potato dumplings, the place is 
both Old World and old -school. 

THE PINE CLUB 1926 Brown Street. 
Dayton. Ohio (93.7/228-5371; IVWU’ 

. shepsnethih. cam). Expensive, Day Urn 

has changed quite a hit over the past 
50 years. hue the Pine Club hasn’t. The 
Classy, wood-paneled supper dub is 
famous tor its 'extra heavy” sirip-ioin 
steak, iceberg lettuce and toquefori 
salad, and 'loaded'’ baked potatoes, 

5MOKEY PIC BAR-B'Q 2520 
Louisville Road. Bowling Greers, 
Kentucky (270/781-1712), Inexpen- 
sive, Mon rue County, near where 
this popular spot is located, lays 
claim to its own, unique kind of 
cue. Try the thinly sliced pork 
shoulder, which is cooked Over 
charred hickory wood and slathered 
with a spicy, vinegar- based sauce. 

STRONGBOW INN 2405 East 
U.S, Highway 30. Valparaiso. Indiana 
(219/4 62-51 2 1; unvi t>, strwigbowinn 
.com). Moderate. Popti la r since the 
1940s, this turkey- centric eatery 
near Valparaiso University once in- 
cluded a turkey farm, an inn, and a 
fill ing station. Today only the fam- 
ily-style restaurant and its adjoining 
bakery remain. 


WHAT TO DO 

THE KENTUCKY LIBRARY & 
MUSEUM, WESTERN KEN- 
TUCKY UNIVERSITY 1906 
College Heights Boulevard tr 11092. 
Bawling Greet / , Kentaeky (270/745* 

2592 ; wit'w. it dirt, eel it/iibrci ry/yyltn). 

The library recently installed a 
permanent interactive exhibit 
devoted to the life of native son, 
travel writer, and cake mix entre- 
preneur Duncan Hines. Don’t miss 
the re-creation of Hines’s kitchen, 
complete with his 1953 General 
Electric Stove, 

RESOURCES 


CHOWHOUND.COM A high- 
light of this i nexbaust ibEe, country- 
spanning site, dedicated to Those 
who live to eaf , is the regional food 
hoards, which contain hundreds of 
impassioned suggestions on the best 
eateries from coact to coast, 

ROAD ROOD BY JANE AND 
MICHAEL STERN {HARPER- 
COLLINS, 2008) I he newest edi- 
tion of this rOad-eats bibk- is every hit 
as tempting as the 1976 original. The 
correspond ing website (www, road food 
.com) offers the opt km to rate, review, 
and recommend restaurants, 

ROAD TRIP USA BY JAMIE 
JENSEN (AVALON TRAVEL, 
20061 Jensens book makes a con- 
vincing effort ro steer road-trippers 
away from "soulless" interstates 
clogged with chain restaurants and 
toward two- lane highways and the 
charming towns and cities they 
traverse. Contains 11 ambitious, 
i n ters ta tv -f ree it I nc raries . 
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MASTER OF THE BLADE 

IN JAPAN, THE ART OF MAKING, AND WIELDING, A KNIFE LIES 
AT THE VERY FOUNDATION OF CUISINE BY KENNETH WAPNER 


I w a s o n a v i l G ft i M AG E of sours, T d come wes f by bu l let 
train from Tokyo to Sakai* ihg small city, six miles south of Osa- 
kan that is the knife-making capital of Japan, In my bag I carried 
a hand-forged Japanese yanagi, a traditional sushi knife, that I'd 
bought almost 30 years earlier. I’d purchased it for S 100 from the 
sushi chef under whom I was apprenticing at Soho Robata, a Japa- 
nese restaurant in Manhattan, long since closed, where E worked for 
a year while finishing college, Don as the sushi chef was known 
to his employees, told me that the knife, which he’d brought from 
Japan himself, was symbolic of my willingness to learn. Removing 
the gleaming, nine-and-a-ha] f inch- long blade from its wood case, I 
felt as though 1 had acquired a small sword. 

At the time, sushi was really catching on In the United States, and, 
as an aspiring cook and budding Japan ophile, I was smitten by it. 
Sushi seemed ro embody the traits I loved the most about Japanese 
culture; refinement, elegance, cleanliness, and simplicity, I was taken 
with the way sushi was so absolutely handmade and, specifically, the 
way a good sushi chef used his knife. The cuisine seemed literally to 
How from (Etc cuts he made. It was the blade rather than the burner 
that transformed ingredients into gorgeous food. 

Though my yanagi was designed principally for the preparation of 
raw fish, the first thing Don S. had me do with it was use the slender 
blade to slice a cucumber into long scrolls that, he insisted, had to be 
so thin that a newspaper could be read through them. Having done 
a passable job, I was farmed out to various stations in the kitchen* 
where 1 prepped vegetables and butchered meat using conventional 
knives; my yanagi almost always remained sheathed (novice that i 


was* I was rarely allowed to touch fish). Still, I was expected to el- 
evate my knife work swiftly to the level of dexterity shown by the 
rest of the staff* "Hie tip of the finger that E amputated and the hid- 
eous gashes that 1 not infrequently incurred were considered essential 
parts of my apprenticeship. I was never given break time after I cut 
myself. Instead, Don S. would unwrap the tobacco from one of his 
cigarettes and stuff it into the wound, which he rhen wrapped tightly 
with surgical tape. The tobacco, he assured me, acted as both a co- 
agulant and an antibiotic, 

1 couldn’t help thinking that I was being inducted into an ancient 
brotherhood that practiced the martial stoicism and precision of the 
Way of the Sword, the Japanese style of fencing central to any samu rai’s 
training, and I quickly came to understand how important the knife 
was to Japanese cooking. Whether they were using a yanagi or any of 
a half dozen or soother specialized types of Japanese cooking knives — 
heavy, wood- or bone-handled marvels of iron and carbon steel — my 
Japanese counterparts at Soho Robata exhibited blade-wielding skills 
that far exceeded anything I’d experienced while working in other 
restaurant kitchens, 

I didn't stay at Soho Robata long enough to master the knife 
skills that Don S. demanded from his sushi apprentices; indeed, 

[ eventually gave up on being a professional cook, though I re- 
tained my passion for all things Japanese and have traveled to 
the country often. What’s more, I failed to respect one of the 

Kenneth Warner, j mast recent article for Save ok was "Inside 
Sushi (October 2006 X 
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JAPANESE KNIVES 


core principles of the samurai tradition: the meticulous care of 
erne’s sword. Although I cherished my yanagi and it stayed with 
me long after my stint at Soho Robata* through multiple moves 
and marriages and the onward march of middle age, I didn't 
maintain its edge and polish. 1 injured and blunted the yanagi 
and allowed it to rust, having grown accustomed to factory-honed 
stain less -steel knives, which are more resistant to damage and oxida- 
tion but whose blades can never attain the sharpness of a handmade 
Japanese knife’s, lhc latter consists oi a hard, carbon-steel core 
bonded to a softer, iron jacket. Unlike dou- 
ble-edged Western-style knives, many tra- 
il it it} nai Japanese blades must be carefully 
sharp ened from only one side to expose 
the carbon steel edge and should remain 
completely Hat on the other. In any case, 

I didn't have the special whetstone needed 
for honing and polishing my hla de. 

Eventually, 1 came to view the knife as a 
Symbol for my own aging body and for all 
the aspirations, like learning to make profes- 
sional-quality sushi, that I'd not quite man- 
aged to realize over the years. And 3 became 
fascinated by its t>ri gins. I wanted to see the 
kind of forge it was fired in and learn about 
the craftsmanship and tradition that I intu- 
ited whenever I held it. Just as important, I wanted to see whether it 
Could, in the hands ol a master, reacquire at least a semblanee of its 
original luster and edge* 

M EiTALWORKtNG in Sakai goes hack to at least the fifth century 
a. n,, when smiths were brought to the city to forge the hoes and spades 
used in the construction of a huge tomb for Emperor Nfinxnkn. By the 
1700s, Sakai had become the sword-making and munitions capital 
of Japan and remained so until World War Ik After Japan’s surren- 
der to the Allied powers, much of the energy and craftsmanship that 
went into forging swords was redirected to the fabrication of cook- 
ing knives. Accordingly the qualities cherished by a warrior in bis 


sword — strength, balance, and, of course, a peerless edge — manifested 
themselves in the knives made in Sakai. 

Today, traditional Japanese cooking knives are the finest, arid the 
most expensive, in the world. Knife making remains a major industry 
in Sakai, though more and more knife makers there and in other 
parts of Japan are manufacturing Western-style cutlery suited to a 
younger generations more globalized tastes. Importers and sellers I'd 
talked to told me that traditional knife making in Japan is a slowly 
dying industry: the work is physically taxing and not particularly 

remunerative. Within a generation or two, they 
said, the traditional handmade Japanese knife 
may be a thing of the past. 

My first stop hi Sakai was the workshop of 
the knife maker Kcijiro Doi, known as Master 
Doi, 1 had been provided with an introduc- 
tion by Saori Kawano, the io under and presi- 
dent of Korin, a major U.S. knife importer, 
w ho was assisting me in my quest. I had no 
idea what to expect. Ihe journey by bullet and 
commuter train from lokyo had been quick 
and uneven tful, and Sakai itself was, to judge 
fro m the view from my hotel window, an un- 
remarkable jumble ni concrete buildings. And 
yet, I felt a profound sense of anticipation at 
the prospect of meeting Master Doi. He was, 
after all, the £5 (J -year-old son of a sword maker and one of the most 
renowned blade makers in Japan. 

Saori met me at my hotel the following morning, on a bright 
early-spring day, and accompanied me to Master Doi s workshop, 
which occupied a small, warehouse- tike building in rhe old port 
section of the city. Ihe work space was small and sparsely appoint- 
ed, furnished with a day forge that, 1 later learned, his father had 
helped him build by hand more than 30 years earlier. The place 
smelled of coal and pine-charcoal smoke, which swirled up through 
the shafts of light coming through high windows cut into the ware- 
house’s metal walls. 

When we arrived, Master Doi, a thin, (continued on page 68) 



FIVE PRINCIPAL STYLES OF JAPANESE KNIFE 

The manufacture of highly specialized cooking knives in Japan became widespread in the 16 th century, when blacksm.it hs working for members of Japan's noble 
sold jercl ass r the sa murai, com p etc d against on e an oth er to c rea te t he best sword sand knives. Eve rUu ally, as di f ferent regional cuisine s b ega n to d eve I o p a c r oss 
Japan, merchants began learning the craft. In the east, where more-rustic cooking methods reigned., stout and functional straight blades were predominant; 
in the west, more-delicate, pointed styles found favor. Hand-forged Japanese knives, the best of which are fabricated in the city of Sakai, are usually made in 
one of five different styles. The knife known as kamagata usuba 13 originated in Osaka and has a distinctively curved tip suited to intricate vegetable -carving 
methods, as well as Juliennes. The kamagata usuba shown on the facing page has a handle of Japanese yew, an evergreen native to Japan, and— a rarity among 
old- sty I e Ja pa n ese k mves— a b I ade of stainless ste el , Less delicat e ki tc h en ta s k s I ike butche ring poultry a nd brea king down whole fish tradition aif y call f or a de ba 
□. which has a broad, wedge-shaped blade that can easily cut through bone and cartilage- The usuba 0, originally from Tokyo, is considered the most versatile 
of traditional Japanese knives; its sturdy, wide blade is well designed for slicing vegetables. The usuba is the preferred tool for katsuramuki, the technique of 
cut ti ng vegetabl es (I ike da ikon and cu cum b er) i nt o pa per-thin she et s and sc rolls. The usu ba sh ow n is ma d e of c arbon st ee I ; it s ha n d I e, a ttaehe d to a bu ff a lo horn 
collar, was carved from magnolia wood. The takobi kid .also developed in Tokyo, is customarily used for preparing sashimi and, especially, octopus. The type of 
knife shown is called a suminagashi takobiki, which is distinguished by an elegant wave pattern on the blade, a result of a special forging process. Used mainly 
in the preparation of sushi and sashimi, the venerated yanagi 0 has a thin, elongated blade and a slightly curved tip that make it ideal for producing paper-thin 
slices from fish filets. The yanagi shown was forged by the master blacksmith Keijiro Ooi in Sakai and has a core of carbon steel fused to an iron jacket; a piece 
of carved water buffalo horn attaches the blade to the ebony handle, (See the pantry, page 97, for sources,) — EertM/ms 
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Iron and Stee 


We recently invited Masaharu Morimoto to the saveur 




test kitchen to demonstrate two fundamental Japanese 


knife techniques that exemplify the precision knife work at 

( i ix mr- 

the heart of Japanese cuisine. Though Morimoto. chef and 

owner of the Japanese fusion restaurants in New York and " ‘ 1,lri ^ moi 

Philadelphia that bear his name and a legendary competitor 


on the Iron Chef television show, owns a collection of more 



than 80 custom-forged blades, he uses only a handful of 
traditional' Japanese knives— including the yanagi and the 
kamagata usuba shown on these pages (see “Five Principal 
Styles of Japanese Knife”,, page 653— for his day-to-day 
Cooking, —Hunter lewis 




Katsuramuki » 

Crunchy raw daikon radish is an essential gar- 
nish in Japanese cooking; in this preparation. 
Mori mo to, using a technique called katsura- 
muki. transforms the daikon to an ultrafine 
julienne. Q Holding his broad-bladed kama- 
gata usuba with a relaxed grip. Morimoto 
trims the ends off the daikon. Q Then he uses 
the knife's tip to cut the vegetable into paper- 
thin sheets to create a six-foot-long scroll. 
H Next. Morimoto cuts the scroll into three- 
inch-wide squares. Q He stacks the squares 
in a neat pile. Q Finally, using the fingers of 
his left hand as a guide (taking care to keep 
his fingertips tucked in), he slices the sheets 
into a julienne with a firm, repeated up-and- 
down motion. 



« Sharpening 

The si ngle -edged blades of tradit i 0 na I Japa ne se 
knives require regular care and maintenance. A 
well-sharpened edge— achieved through the use 
of a fi ne -gra i ned whetstone (see THE P A N T ft V. 
page 97. for a source) — i s essential for the tech- 
niques shown on these pages. D Holding the 
knife at a 45-degree angle to his body, with the 
blade facing him. Morimoto places the blade's 
cutting edge almost flat against the moistened 
stone and very gently pushes the blade away 
from him repeatedly across the stone, working 
h is way from tip to hilt. Q To determ ine wheth er 
his blade is sharp enough, he runs the edge 
lightly across his thumbnail; if the blade snags, 
he deems the knife ready to use. (This is not a 
meth od we recom mend for h one cooks.) 








Sogi Giri » 

Tli is elegant sashimi preparation offers a beautify I 
example of how Japanese chefs use the knife, and 
often nothing more, to achieve a striking aesthetic 
transformation between kitchen and plate. □ Work- 
ing from one end of an eight-inch-! ong slab of raw 
bhrefin tuna, Morimoto holds his yanagi at an angle 
and makes a bias cut, smoothly pul ling the knife back 
toward him, slicing from hilt to tip while resting his 
finger s gen tly on the f i sh □ — a kn if e tec hnique called 
sogi gtri— to produce paper-thin, diamond-shaped 
slices. He repeats the same cut, working his way 
across the slab, laying each slice aside as he goes, 
□ He lays the slices so that the comer of on e overla ps 
the corner of another creating a contiguous, curving 
strip, □ As a final flourish, he rolls the strip of slices 
into a tuna "rose 1 ', 
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(continued from page 65) bespectacled man with a shock oi hair that 
was the same color as the iron and steel with which he worked, 
emerged from the back ol the shop. Saori, acting as interpreter, 
made the introductions, and Master Doi seemed quite willing to 
let me watch him work. He stepped sprylv into a waist-deep pit in 
front of one of the forges and used a handle to adjust the pressure- 
on a motorized bellows. "Hie coals in the forge hissed, crackled, 
and Hared, turning from red to yellow to white. Then Master Doi 
gripped a flattened shaft of carbon steel between a pair ol tongs and 
inserted it into the lire, turning the tongs with precision and pur- 
pose, before removing the steel, setting it tin an iron block called 
a kanatoko, and placing a thin piece of iron on top of the steel 
shaft. Ill en, with a deafening din, he heat the iron outer layer and 
the carbon-steel core together using a mechanical belt hammer, a 
device that had not been around when Master Doi was a young 
apprentice, he explained. 

Next, Master Doi returned the roughly welded blade to the lire, 
pulling it out at intervals to fine-tune it with a small hammer Fi- 


1 was encouraged by Master D o i s appraisal of my yanagi 
and eager to restore some measure of its original power and beauty. 
So, that afternoon, Saori and I drove to a narrow-la ned residential 
neighborhood to pay a visit to Shinpei Ino, who, Saori assured me, 
was one of the most sought-after knife sharpeners in the country. 
Like the blacksmiths themselves, Japanese knife sharpeners, who fin- 
ish and polish the freshly forged blades as well as straighten and hone 
older ones, master their craft only after years of practice. 

I no, a bespectacled man with icing ish, shaggy gray hair, welcomed 
me into his cluttered, concrete -floored work area, which was an ex- 
tension of his home. Before attending to my knife, he showed me 
how he finished Master Doi s knives. First, he took the blade and 
ran it over two large, motor-driven synthetic-stone grinding wheels; 
the first would shape a rough edge, and the second would lie used 
for finer sculpting and sharpening, followed by further honing and 
polishing on a number of other wheels. Throughout the grinding 
process, I no repeatedly set the hi a tic between wooden blocks to 
make sure it was straightening properly. Finally, he used waxed, 


I WAS MOVED BY THE NOTION THAT MY KNIFE, AFTER TRAVELING SO 
FAR, HAD BY SOME STRANGE TURN OF FATE RETURNED TO ITS MAKER 


natly, a iter repeated heating and shaping and careful inspection, 
when he judged the moment to he right, he plunged the blade intis a 
bathtub -shaped recess in the floor filled with water that, acco rd mg 
to Master Doi, has not been changed in decades, except for the oc- 
casional topping off, 

“1 he timing for making blades is al|-importantT Master Doi 
told me, explaining how plunging the hot steel into water at just 
the right moment tempers, cur toughens, the metal, “And the fire 
must he perfect. Perhaps once a day I’ll make a blade where some- 
thing special happens. I hold it up after fm finished forging it, 
and it has a special feel to it. Something is there in its strength and 
balance and hardness, and I think, I know that it will keep its 
edge ten times longer than an ordinary knife, I can imagine it in 
a chef s hand/' 

When Master Doi finally laid aside the blade he’d been working 
on, I reached tentatively into my bag and produced my old yanagi, I 
was eager ro know how it ranked in the pantheon of Japanese knives. 
After all, Don S, had selected it himself and I speculated that the 
quality of the knife somehow reflected the level of potential the sushi 
chef saw in his young apprentice. Master Doi removed toy knife from 
its wood case and carefully appraised the tarnished blade. ’ Not bad," 
he said, “Not top quality, but well balanced and not too badly bent, 
considering its age," 

Next* Master Doi inspected the seal embossed on the blade. He 
explained chat the knife had been made for Masamoro, a cutlery 
shop near TsukijU the huge Tokyo wholesale fish market. Then lie 
paused, slowly turning the knife over in his hands a few times, After 
a moment, he told me that he and his father might well have forged 
this very blade. The distinctive curve by the hih, where the blade 
meets the handle, was a signature of theirs, and during the late 1970s 
they were producing just these types of blades for Mas ammo. I was 
moved by the notion that my knife, after traveling so far, had by 
some strange turn of fate returned to its maker. But my mission in 
Sakai was only half complete. 


handheld stones to refine and polish the edge and give the blade's 
face its distinctive, mirrorlike patina. 

I asked whether I might present Ino with my knife. He agreed to 
resharpen it. Before he even tried ro get an edge with the first wheel, 
he spent some time using the second wheel to grind away the nicks and 
rust spots on the blade's face. As he sharpened the blade, he straight- 
ened it with the wood blocks. After a half hour or so, some of the blade 
had been worn away, hut my knife was rav.nr sharp — even sharper, Ino 
assured me, than when it was brand -new, Th ere was still a speckling of 
rust that, Ino said, would be a permanent part of the knifes character 
but should not adversely affect its performance. 


I eiti Ino good-bye and headed to r he heart of Sakai s commercial 
district. I had one last appointment in the city; at the shop of Junto Aoki. 
a merchant who acts as a liaison between the artisans who forge and fin- 
ish the knives and the 

■ I i i ]t © A iiide ihow of chef Miuaharu Morimoto 

retail outlets that sell , , - t J f . 1 - , - 

demomtrating kmte ttehmquts, at SAVEU ft 

them. Aokt adds the , CO m /ISSUE! , z 
final flourishes to the 

knives before they Ye shipped to be sold, matching the blades vv ith woo d 
or, occasionally, bone handles, which he attaches himself before placing 
the knives in wood sheaths. Aoki told me that he had a deep reverence 
for the traditional knife makers with whom he works, T am aware that 
it takes an entire life to get to the level of skill and craftsmanship 1 see 
in the knives the craftsmen give me, ' he said. "\ add my own touch, my 
own soul and passion," It is the name of Aoki's company ihat is etched 
into the blades of rhe knives he finishes and packages. 

Aoki replaced the stained and battered wooden sheath in which 
I'd carried my knife around for all those years with a pristine new 
one. As I walked out of his shop, I felt that my knife had been re- 
born, Perhaps I’d still use it only on special occasions, bur I wouldn't 
neglect it as I had in the past, 1 fixed Master Doi s face In mind and 
vowed to keep the yanagi, presented to me by my sushi chef so long 
ago, clean and sharp, 
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with remarkable urgency— schools of indomitable salmon, leaping 
skyward in glisten ing arcs of silver as they return from the ocean depths to their freshwater birthplace 

to spawn. For centuries* North American fishermen and cooks have eagerly awaited this annual 

If jb*” 

spring pilgrimage; it signals a return to a season oj abundance and vitality in the kitchen. From na- 
tive American methods for preserving the fish to recipes brought here by immigrants to new dishes 
dreamed up by American chefs that have worked their way into our culinary canon > salmon has 
earned a revered place at the American table. And, while the fish has become a supermarket staple, in 
most parts of the world over recent decades t the story of salmon has become as much one of survival 
as one of abundance. Herein, we celebrate two notable groups — a small league of fishermen who 
hand-harvest Alaskan salmon using traditional methods } and pioneers of sustainable aquaculture — ? 
who have become champions of some of the most exquisite-tasting salmon in the world. 

photographs by ANDRE BARANOWSKI and NATALIE LOBES 
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[PART ONE I 


KING OF FISH 

A growing appetite for wild salmon may be saving a North 
American fishing tradition by molly o’neill 


he YukoN'Kuskokwim Delta 
is a chin of land that juts out from 
the Southwestern Coast of Alaska 
into the Bering Sea. It's a marshy expanse 
of flat, treeless tundra, about the size of Or- 
egon, etched by sloughs and ponds, most of 
which are froz en eight months of the year. 
The d clta, where the Yukon and Ku.sk ok- 
wim rivers meet and empty into the ocean, 
seems to Stretch past the end of the Earth: a 
bald, roadless, and, when the ice recedes, 
squishy equivocation where water and earth 
seem to change places regularly. 

About 20,000 Yupik Eskimos live in a hand- 
ful of villages scattered across this landscape — - 
Kotlik, Emmonak, Nunam Iqua, Mountain 
Village, Alakanuk, and Grayling, to name a 
few. Among the indigenous peoples of North 
America, the Yupik constitute the largest group 
to have remained, without interruption, on 
their native land. For most of their existence, 
(he mainstay of their diet has been the meaty 
fish known as the Yukon king salmon, which, 
during the summer spawning season, surges 
roughly 2,000 mites up the biggest, baddest 
salmon river in the world. To the immense sur- 
prise of the Yupik, their mighty Yukon king has 
recently become a gourmet gold mine, coveted 
by chefs who are paying astronomical prices to 
have the fish shipped on ice, like so many long- 
stemmed roses, to some of the top restaurants 
in the count ty. 

The fish’s sudden stardom is changing the 
way the Yupik catch, process, and market 
the fish to meet the high standards of the 
world s most demanding customers. And, 
in an era when farmed salmon outnumber 
wild salmon by 50 to one and wild stocks 
in the Atlantic have been reduced to a third 
of what they were 30 years ago, the fishing 
practices of a handful of native Alaskans 
are taking on a broad new significance in 
i he s cory o f N or t h A me rica's 1 egen da ry wild 
salmon. 


Roasted salmon steaks, facing page. Pre- 
vious pages, a salmon leaps upstream in a 
Washington State river. 


Wild salmon is an epicurean dream: its 
endlessly versatile, it's nearly impossible to over- 
cook, and it boasts a rich, inimitable flavor that 
stands up well to many different kinds of season- 
ings or sauces, fhougli wild Atlantic salmon is 
no longer available in North American waters, 
there are still five viable wild varieties in the Pa- 
cific — chum, coho, pink, sockeye, arid chi nook, 
otherwise known as king — all of them harvest- 
ed sometime between April and September (see 
“Know Your Salmon' , page 77). Farmed salmon 
can taste great, but it simply cannot compare 
with the wild stuff, caught when the fish is sur- 
facing tmm theocean and commencing its fated 
run upstream to Spawn. At that moment, its flesh 
is dense and thickly ribbed with pearly, white far 
that lubricates the flesh as it cooks. ( Ihc Yukon 
king, which swims in some of Alaska's coldest 
waters, has a pronounced pocket of fat beneath 
the skin that looks like a thick, alabaster layer 
of thermal wear, anti when it melts it causes the 
salmon's skin to crisp up like a potato chip.) In 
addition ro its succulence, salmon traveling up- 
stream has an extraordinarily complex flavor, 
briny and sweet from the ocean it left behind, 
with rhe mineral tones of the river, 

Salmon, farmed or wild, is loved around 
the world. In Japan, where a species known as 
am ago salmon flourishes, it is often prepared 
deep-fried nr as sashimi. In Russia, salmon is 


served in hearty soups or baked in 
here in the States, salmon is truly a king among 
fishes, found on menus both simple and lavish 
and embraced by home cooks. But for all of 
salmon’s gastronomic pleasures, the attention 
Americans lavish on wild salmon is a relatively 
new phenomenon. For centuries, salmon was so 
abundant in North America, particularly along 
the Pacific coast, that It was considered a humble 
commodity. It was salted and smoked by Ameri- 
can Indians, canned, and frozen, but it was sel- 
dom cooked and eaten fresh; cookbooks from 
the 1930s through the 1950s, in fact, contain a 
bevy of recipes for everything from salmon cro- 
quettes to salmon loal, all made with the canned 
fish. In New England, the Fourth of July w r as 
traditionally celebrated with the fish, alongside 
new potatoes, tender peas, and a sauce m adc 
with hard-boiled eggs. Yes, it was beloved, but 
it was simply too available, too inexpensive, too 
ingrained in our everyday lives to be chic* 

The fish's social status rose a little in the 1960s, 
when America renewed its love affair with clas- 
sic French cooking. Poaching a whole salmon 
represented a certain benchmark in the classic 
repertoire. Personally, I never understood the 
excitement: the dish was usually bland. None- 
theless, by the 1980s, poached salmon was vy- 
ing with chicken cordon bleu at weddings and 
charity halls. In the 1990s, as restaurant cuisine 
lightened up, grilled and roasted salmon and 
salmon tartare became staples tin restaurant 
menus, hut it was increasingly likely that the 
fish placed before diners came from Atlantic 
aquaculture farms rather than from Pacific fish- 
ing grounds. 

By the end of the 20th century, industrial 
pollution, river damming, and overfishing had 


METHOD 


Broiled Salmon Steaks with Tomatoes, Onions, and Tarragon 

Heat oven to 450* Line a baking sheet with aluminium foil and grease it with Va cup extra- 
virgin olive oil. Cut 2 large yellov.' onions into W-thick rings; cut 4 nned'um tomatoes into 1 fl " 
slices, Spread the onions and the tomatoes out on the baking sheet to form a bed for the satmon 
steaks . Tuck 16 smashed cloves garlic and 10 sprigs cached Fresh thyme and oregano between 
vegetables and drizzle with 1/4 cup extra-virgin olive oil. Season the vegetables with kosher 
salt and Freshly ground black pepper to taste.. Roast the vegetables until soFt and juicy, about 
25 minutes. Remove the baking sheet from the oven. Arrange an oven rack 3" from the broiler 
dement; turn oven to broil and heat, Arrange four 10 -oz, salmon steaks on top of the roasted 
vegetables, drizzle with 2 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil, and season with kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper to taste. Place 1 thin slice of lemon on each salmon steak and sprinkle V2 
tbsp. roughly chopped fresh thyme and Vs tbsp. roughly chopped fresh oregano over the fish. 
Broil the salmon until tightly browned and just cooked through, about 5 minutes. Sprinkte the 
salmon steaks with 2 tbsp. fresh tarragon, 2 tbsp. Pernod or other aniSe-ffavored liqueur, and 2 
tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil. Serves 4. 








havoc on the nations salmon stocks. 
Today, scientists estimate that the North Ameri- 
can wild salmon population has dropped from 
1.5 million to fewer than half a mdl ion over the 
past three decades. Intensifying this predica- 
ment are the effects of climate change, which 
many oceanographers blame for the fact that 
annual salmon runs have become less predict- 
able. Ihis year, along the coast of California, 
the kings, didn’t return home to their natal riv- 
ers to spawn, and officials closed salmon fishing 
operations up and down the West Coast. Only 
Alaska's king salmon fisheries, which are now 
heralded as the healthiest fisheries in the world, 
remained open. And the old-fashioned, hand- 
harvesting methods used by the Yupik are set- 
ting new standards. 

Until i- i v h years ago , few people outside 
the Yukon- Kuskokwim Delta had tasted fresh 
king salmon harvested from the region. Ihe 
Yupik themselves, many of whom worked at the 
fish processing plants that have operated across 
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the delta lor decades, rarely indulged in the fresh 
fish. Salmon was the center of their subsistence 
diet; they cured it, smoked it. and dried it to cre- 
ate a sort of jerky, which they ate year-round. In 
the summer of 1999, however, a near-disaster 
changed the way the Yupik thought about their 
salmon. Lor the first time ever, to the bafflement 
of conservationists and fisheries experts and in 
a foreshadowing of what happened recently in 
California, the fish did not return to die Yukon. 
When the same thing happened the I oik) wing 
year, eight of the delta’s 12 fish processing plants 
closed shop and hundreds of Yupik were put 
tint of work. Around the same time, prices for 
everything from fuel to groceries spiked dra- 
matically. People started leaving to take joins in 
Bethel, the deltas regional hub, or in Anchorage, 
500 miles to the east. 

“We were watching our world end,” Hum- 
phrey Keyes, a 5 1 -year- old Yupik fisherman, told 
me when I first met him, a couple of years ago. 
“We had to figure out a way to earti cash.” 

Keyes, his wife, Ellen, anti I were sitting in. 


of all places, a Boston restaurant c 
sley’s Bistro, 'Ihe two of them had flown from 
Alaska to New England to introduce Yukon 
king salmon to wholesalers, grocers, chefs, and 
journalists at the Boston Seafood Show, "it’s the 
foie gras of the fish world, said Gordon Hamer- 
sley, the chef and owner of the restaurant where 
we were dining. "So rich and so satiny.’' 

During the dinner, a tasting menu that 
consisted ol multiple courses featuring Yukon 
king, the Keyeses explained how, in 2002, 
the fish Came back, (continued on 78) 


RECIPE 


Salmon a la Nage 

SERVES A 

Elegant and surprisingly easy to prepare, the 
salmon in this dish is immersed in a buttery, 
w ine-an d- mussel -inf used broth. iNage ts the 
French word for swim.) 

G stalks asparagus (about 3 05;-) 

9 tbsp. unsalted butter 
1 large shallot, finely chopped 
4 6 - 01 . skinless boneless salmon filets 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste 

2 4 mussels, sera bbed an d do bearded 
1 Vz cups white wine 
l /i eu p fresh or frozen peas 
1 tbsp. finely chopped fresh tarragon 
1 tbsp, finely chopped fresh chives 
1 tbsp. finely chopped flat-leaf parsley 
Vl tbsp. finely chopped fresh dill 

1, Heat oven to 225°. Snap off and discard ends 
from asparagus. Thinly slice stalks on the bias; 
leave tips intact. Set aside, Grease a 10" straight- 
sided skillet with 1 tbsp, butter, Sprinkle skillet 
with shallots. Season filets with salt and pepper: 
arrange in skillet, Scatter mussels around filets; 
pour in wine with V/2 cups water. Boii, and re- 
duce heat to medium-low; simmer, covered, until 
mussels open, 2-3 minutes. Remove from heat; 
set aside, covered, to let steam., until fish is just 
cooked through. 3-4 minutes. Using a spatula, 
transfer fish to a baking sheet; transfer mussels 
with a slotted spoon to sheet, leaving broth in 
skillet. Keep fish and mussels warm in oven. 

2, Place skillet over high heat; bring broth to a boil. 
Whisk in remaining butter. 1 tbsp. at a time, until 
smooth. Add asparagus and peas; cook until ten- 
der, 2-3 minutes. Remove from heat; stir in tarra- 
gon, chives, parsley, and dill. Season with salt and 
pepper. Divide fish and mussels among 
divide broth between them. 




















P. 77 

KNOW YOUR 
SALMON 


Different varieties of salmon vary substan- 
tially in taste and texture, but they all share 
One cardinal trait: a high fat content, which 
gives their flesh a rich flavor and lush texture. 
All wild salmon taste their best when caught 
just before their journey home to freshwater 
spawning grounds, since they prepare for the 
trip by fattening up on ocean crustaceans. Fea- 
tured here are the six varieties available in the 


United States. Also known as chinook salmon, 
the mighty king D can weigh well over a hun- 
dred pounds; its habitat ranges from California 
to Alaska. The meaty f :sh has a p ure flavor and 
ample fat and cooks beautifully over a char- 
eoal fire. The coho salmon 0 , also called silver 
salmon, constitutes just 10 percent of the com - 
mercial salmon fishery in the United States. 
Making its home in the waters from Oregon to 
Alaska and availablein markets from late sum- 


mer through fall, the fish has a firm texture and 
a rich, gamy flavor suited to simple prepara- 
tions like poaching. Pink salmon 0, also called 
humpback salmon, is the smallest variety 
available in this country, averaging only five 
pounds; the most abundant, it's often canned. 
Lower in fat, the delicate, sweet flesh of pink 
salmon has a subtle flavor best brought out 
by pan-frying or whole-roasting. Sometimes 
known as leaper salmon, the Atlantic salmon 
□ once flourished in North Atlanticwaters, but 
overfishing, pollution, and a host of other fac- 
tors have decimated wild stocks. Demand for 
this fatty, full-flavored salmon, probably the 
most versatile variety when it comes to cook- 
ing, is met mostly by fish farms, which row 
produce more than half of all the salmon sold 
in this country. The flesh of the red, or sockeye, 
salmon □, a variety of Pacific salmon whose 
range stretches from British Columbia to Alas- 
ka and which is the second-fattiest type, has a 
distinctive, deep orange-red calorand isdense 
and full-flavored. Sockeye, which first comes to 
market in May, is usually the variety favored 
for raw preparations. The abundant and rela- 
tively neutral-tasting chum salmon Q, some- 
times called keta salmon, is second only to the 
king in size and inhabits waters th roughout the 
Pacific Northwest; chum salmon isharvested in 
the late fall and is most often canned, smoked, 
or cured. —Hunter lewis and Ben Mims 




l rom p4ge 74} Around that same 
time, Yupik fishermen started hearing about 
the enormous popularity of Copper River 
king salmon, which swims in a relatively short 
river roughly 500 miles to the southeast of the 
delta. The fish from that river were fetching 
up to SI5 a pound wholesale — a staggering 
sum at the time — in places like New York 
and Seattle. In fact, since 1997, when Copper 
River salmon was first established as a brand 
by a consortium of fishermen and business- 
people and marketed to luxury restaurants in 
the lower 48, the average household income of 
those fishermen had do allied. 

The Yupik were confounded by the celebrity 
of Copper River salmon. "A salmon like a Yukon 
king that is ready to swim 2,000 miles upriver is 
bigger, richer, firmer, and fatter and tastes [let- 
ter than a salmon making a 300 -mile run, 1 " said 
Humphrey. “We started to think. Why nor us?" 
I be idea of branding a particular salmon from a 
particular river made plenty of sense: the flavor 
of salmon varies depending tin where the fish 
live and what they're eating. (See “Salmon Su- 
perhighways'*, page 80.) 

•So, in 2002, a group of 300 Yupik fishermen 
and their families, including the Keyeses, formed 
a cooperative to develop their own Yukon king 
salmon pmcessing plant and marketing opera- 
tion, Their aim was to get the fish from the ocean 
to restaurant kitchens and gourmet markers in as 
fresh a condition as possible. The company they 
started, Kwik Pak Fisheries, bases its operations 
in the village of Emmonak, a short skiff ride from 
what could be called the worlds premier salmon 
fishing grounds; the tidal waters that stretch for 
a few miles from the mouth of the river, where 
the fish surface from the ocean before surging 
up the Yukon, 

Thanks to KwikTak* a Yukon king salmon 
caught outside Emmonak on a Thursday can 
be served Saturday night at Nobu in New York 
City — for a price. To the Yupik, “the price of 
salmon signifies how much a buyer will pay 
them for their fish, but it also describes the incal- 
culable value of a fish that has always sustained 
their people and organized their days, “Saying 
'Thats the price of salmon is like saying Thats 
life ,” Ellen Keyes told me during that dinner. 
“Ifl needed a new dress and we couldru afford 
the fabric, my mother would blame the price of 
salmon. If my children complain about having 
to go to our salmon camp to fish in June, I tell 
i hem, 'Sorry, chats the price of salmon. 1 "* 

The changes have been more than just 
rhetorical. For decades in the Yukon Delta, 
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the commercial fish processors had set the 
daily price of the fish they sold by study- 
ing the world supply and then projecting 
demand. Supported by both public and 
private investment, Kwik’Fak is charged 
with community support, not corporate 
profit. They pay the fishermen what they 
need to keep fishing and to continue the 
traditional Yupik life — roughly twice the 
average price of salmon sold worldwide. 
As a result, Kwik Pak now supports 500 
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commercial fishing families, and, in the 
last Five years, the average fishing income 
among those families has increased dra- 
matically. What seemed like the end of 
the world nine years ago may have actu- 
ally been a new beginning. Our people 
are coming back home,' said Humphrey, 
smiling. Bull wondered what sort ol price the 
delivery of flawless Iresh salmon was exacting on 
the traditional culture of the Yupik. Until this 


trip, Ellen told me, they had never been east of 


RECIPE 


Slow-Cooked Salmon with Creamy Leeks and Red Wine Butter 

SERVES 4 

Gordon Hamersiey, the chef and owner Hamersley's Bistro in Boston, created this dish (pictured 
night} to showcase Alaskan Yukon king salmon, which is the fattiest of all the Pacific salmon. Gently 
roasting the salmon at a low temperature allows its fat to melt slowly and baste the flesh, yielding a 
luscious, ultra tender piece of fish. 

1 cup red wine 

2 shallots (I roughly chopped, 1 finely chopped} 

£ tbsp, un salted butter (6 tbsp. softened, 2 tbsp. diced) 

2 tsp. chopped flat-leaf parsley plus! tbsp. thinly sliced 
Kosh er salt and freshly ground blae k pe p p er, to taste 

3 medium leeks (white and light green parts only}, jultcnncd and washed 
Vi tbs p , f i nety chopped m a rjoram 

Vi tbsp. finely chopped thyme 

1 tsp. crushed fennel seeds 
cup dry vermouth 

2 cups he avy crea m 

1 tbsp, fresh Ee mo n juice 

4 S-oz. skinless boneless salmon filets 

3 tbsp. extra -virgin olive oil 

1 clove garlic, finely chopped 

1. Combine red wine and roughly chopped shallots in a 1-quart saucepan; bring to a boil over high 
heat. Boil untit reduced to 1 tbsp., about 13 minutes. Strain the wine through a fine sieve into a bowl; 
discard shallots. Let wine cool. Add softened butterand chopped parsleyand season withsalt and 
pepper. Stir with a fork until well combined. Transfer red wine butter to a sheet of plastic wrap and 
roll tightly into a T -thick cylinder about 5" long. Twist ends of plastic wrap to seal tightly. Chili 
until firm. (The red wine butter may be made and refrigerated up to I week in advance.) 

2. Heat remaining butter in a 12" skillet over medium-high heat. Add the leeks, marjoram, thyme, 
and fennel, season with salt., and took, stirring occasionally, until slightly willed, about 2 minutes. 
Add the vermouth and cook, st irring occasionally, until almost all the liquid has evaporated, about 
8 minutes. Add the cream and lemon juice and cook, stirring occasionally, until the leeks are soft 
and the cream has thickened, about 25 minutes. (Add a little water if leeks become dry.) Season 
with salt and pepper. Keep leeks warm, covered, over low heat. 

3 . Heat oven toS?!?' 5 - Arrange the salmon on a foil -lined baking sheet. In a small bowl, combine the 
remaining shallots, olive oil, and garlic. Rub salmon with the shallot mixture and season with salt 
and pepper, Roast the salmon until medium rare, about 12 minutes. Cut four VT'-thick slices of the 
red wine butter, place 1 on top of each filet, and let melt slightly in the oven, about 3 minutes. 

4. To serve, spoon some of the leeks onto the center of 4 plates, Using a spatula, place a salmon 
filet atop each. Garnish, with remaining parsley. 
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C.4i] J^^rnia. Ihev had never tasted their .salmon 

/ ' ' 

prepared six ways by a four-star chef. I watched 
them study each course that arrived with the 
careful fascination of an anthropologist, then 
explained that when they prepare fresh salmon, 
it is usually in simple soups and stews. She was 
awed by the slow- roasted Hamersley’s version, 

r r 

which was enriched with red wine and butter. 
Ihe tart wine, she said, made the fish "taste 
like salmon, but more”. 

Tilt summer A b T E R Ld me t t he Key e ses 
in Boston, I accepted an invitation to visit 
them in Emrnonak. 1 was curious to see how 
the appetite of modern urbanites was af- 
fecting Yupik culture, and, of course, I was 
eager to taste the lish in its context. It was 
late July when I arrived. The town — a collec- 
tion of about 200 plywood houses, a general 
store, a few municipal buildings, and a pool 
hall- — is not a picturesque fishing village, fhe 


SALMON 

air smelled like dirt, ocean, and the exhaust 
from the all-terrain vehicles that supply the 
primary mode of transportation in town dur- 
ing the summer. 

Yukon kings ttiove upriver in "surges” over a 
period ol about three weeks between early July 
and early August; two surges had already tak- 
en place in the weeks prior to my arrival, The 
spring mud had dried, atid the lour- wheelers 
bounced along the narrow main street, send- 
ing up clouds of concrete- colored Just, Every- 
one was waiting for the third Salmon surge. 

On my first full day in Emmonak, I joined 
Ellen Keyes as she set out to join her husband 
at th eir fish camp, five miles from town. "Not 
many out there,” she shouted over the roar of the 
motor on her 24 'foot-long, flat-bottomed alu- 
minum boat as we zoomed up a channel that 
would take us I rom the village to the famed fish- 
ing grounds. Dressed in a drop-waist gingham 
tunic a Eld mirrored sunglasses, she explained 


SALMON SUPERHIGHWAYS 



Salmon are anadromous, meaning they are born 
tn freshwater, venture Into the sea and remain 
there for a few years, and return to their birthplace 
to reproduce. Different waterways along North 
America's West Coast attract different species of 
Pacific salmon, and some attract multiple species, 
creating bustling piscine arteries during spawning 
season. The Sacramento River © the Columbia 
River Q< and the Yukon River Q host the majority 
o f the co u nt ry r s kin g sa Imon .Thera nge of the cob o 
salmon extends from Monterey Bay ©, on Califor- 
nia's central coast, to Oregon's Umpqua River © 
and Point Hope in northwest Alaska, Ch uni salmon 
can h e f o und from t he Til la moo k BayQinOr egon to 
d c ep In to t he M a e k en zi e R tver © in C anada 's arct i c 
Northwest Territories. Washington's Puget Sound 
© r known for pink salmon, f S also a key haven for 
soekeye salmon, which Is also located in the Fraser 
River basin © in British Columbia and Bristol Bay 
© in Alaska. Other rivers, such as the skeena © 
and the Will a pa ©, host prime salmon runs, too, 
“They just haven't been tooted as well as the Yu- 
kon and Copper ©,“' says John Hdsi nge r* director of 
t he D i visio n of C om me reial FIs her ies at t he A I aska 
Department of Fish and Game, A salmon's flavor, 
he notes, is affected by the food available in the 
river where it spends Its early life and by that river's 
length (the longer the river, the more flavorful fat a 
fish puts on to prepare for the spawning journey), 
which explains why so many cooks are interested 
in a salmon's provenance,— Sen /Vfrms 


that many Yupik fishermen no longer used the 
: traditional wooden skiffs. Like her, they were us- 
! ing new aluminum models to carry the salmon 
• destined for restaurant plates; the fish must he 
: bid on crushed ice in the boat, gently ferried 
; back to shore, arid flown out from an airstrip in 
town within two hours of being caught. 

The mechanics of how the Yupik fish 
haven’t changed much, she said; they still 
work in hushand-and-wtfe teams, using ci- 
: ther stationary or floating nets that si ret ch 
; between boats. Nowadays, however, instead 
; of moving to their camps so that they may 
; live and work together with their families 
: during salmon season, as most Yupik fisher- 
: men used to do, many have begun to com- 

■ mute from their villages to fish every day. 

; She said that her young sons were at the 
; camp with them this week hut that their two 
: teenage daughters stayed behind. I hey say 
; there is nothing to do out here,. 1 Ellen told 

me, as the boat skipped over the waves. "No 
Internet, no cell reception." 

Ellen eased hack on the throttle as she drew 
; close to her husbands boat. The Salmon were 
; meandering, not running, Humphrey said, hi 
' half an hour, only a dozen or so fat, silvery 
; kings had lodged in the net. Hie couple hauled 
in their gear anti sped baek to camp. I watched 
: the Keyeses use two - h and Led , cresce nt-sha ped 
: knives to clean, scale,, and cut salmon on a 
: wooden plank. The couple worked together 
! efficiently, word less lye While Humph rey 
; hung the salmon strips over the rafters of the 
: drying pavilion, Ellen built a cook fire. She 
; heated big river rocks in the coals, removed 
: the stones from the fire, and kid lightly salred 
: salmon filets atop them, I assumed that her 
) technique— an ingenious form of slow, low- 
: hear cooking— reached back a few thousand 
; years, No, said Ellen, as she transferred a filet 
: to a tin plate and passed it to me along with 
: a fork. She’d learned the method from a chef 
in Seattle. My image nation — which needed co 
believe in fhe romance of the past in order to 
! fully appreciate the present — was deeply eha- 
; grilled. As we crowded by the fire, eating a 
I salmon that was indeed the sum of all salmon 
; I’d eve r know n , I ecu Id n’t help t h i n k i ng aboil t 
! the price of salmon. 

. M o U-Y O ’ N e i Li. is the author of the New 
! York Cookbook (Workman Publishing, 
I992) y among other hooks, Her most recent 
! article in say eur was “Butter: A Love Sto - 

■ ry " (March 2008). 
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HOW TO FILET 
A SALMON 


lt r s easy, and worthwhile, to filet your own salmon; 
not only is doing so far more economical than buy- 
ing presliced filets, but the practice gives you ac- 
cess to all the tasty, overlooked parts of the fish, 
such as the belly, head, and collars, (For more 
about salmon parts, see page 91.) Rinse a scaled 
and gutted salmon under cold water, pat dry with a 
kitchen towel., and transfer to a large cutting board 
with the belly facing you. E3 Working with a long, 
flexible knife, make a diagonal cut behind the gills 
downward until the backbone stops the blade. El 
Wo rk the kn if e u nde r th e fi I ct. Keep t he b I ade Hus h 
against the backbone and parallel to the cutting 
board. In long, fluid strokes, slice toward the tail to 
gently release the filet from the body of the salmon. 
Turn the fish over and repeat with the second filet, 
El Remove the thin ribs, also known as the belly 
bones, by slicing underneath them toward the ta- 
pered end of the filet. □ Trim off some of the belly 
1-2 inches in from the edge to make a more uniform 
filet, reserving belly for another use, □ Drape the 
filet over the top of an inverted bowl so that the pin 
hones protrude slightly. Run a fingertip lengthwise 
down the filet to locate the pin bones. Remove the 
hones with tweezers or fish pliers, D To remove 
the skin, carefully cut through tail end of fish, edg- 
ing knife between skin and filet. Holding the knife 
blade firmly in place at a 20-degree angle to the 
cutting board, grip the tail end of skin with a kitchen 
tow el i n your ot her h and and pu El ski n tau t i n a si de ■ 
to- side motion away from Filet letting the knife do 
the work. E3 Cleanly slice the Filets into 2 ''-4' r - wide 
portions, — Hunter lewis 



■ 













RECIPE 



SAVEUR 

SALMON 


FRIENDLY WATERS 


Thanks to a few pioneers, salmon aquaculture is evolving 
toward sustainability by nancy harmon jenkins 



he last time i ate wild Atlantic 
salmon was in the spring of 1991 in the 
northern Spanish city of Pamplona. It 
was a center cut, gently roasted and served with a 
piquant sauce of minced herbs, capers, and olive 
oil that contrasted brightly, in color and flavor, 
with the salmon's Iresh pink hue and rich taste. 
"‘But is it really wild?" I asked. I he dining-room 
manager assured me it was. Later the chef her- 
self came out of rhe kitchen hearing a ticket that 
had been attached to the fish. In Spanish it read, 
“Salmon #134 from the Ridasoa River'; that's rhe 
boundary river between Spain and France. 

Ihese days, fish lovers and environmentalists 
alike know that Atlantic salmon is endangered; its 
decline, especially in ttie past hundred years. Etas 
been precipitous and shocking. Owing to over- 


fishing, loss of spawning habitat, pollution, and 
other factors, wild Atlantic salmon populations 
are less than half of what they were just 20 years 
ago and only a quarter of what they were before 
the 19th century. A few countries in the North 
Atlantic, including Iceland and Ireland, continue 
to support sport fisheries and even a very small 
amount of commercial fishing in local waters, 
but in most parts of t lie world, if you want to eat 
Atlantic salmon (Salma salar t an entirely different 
genus and species from Orlcorhy fichus, or Pacific, 
salmon), it must lie farmed. 

Many environmentalists insist that salmon 
aquaculture is downright dangerous. Large- 


Salmon tartare on potato crisps, below. Facing 
page, 11 salmon farm in New Zealand. 




Ukha 

(Russian Salmon $nup) 

SERVES 6 


Salmon has been a pillar of Russian cuisine for 
eentu rie s Jn E eau tim es. a 1 1 pa rts 0 f t he fish w en t 
into the soup, say Glenn R. Mack and Asele 
Sunna in their book Food Culture in Russia and 
Ceutrciii Asj> (Greenwood, 2005). Rut in "more 
prosperous times [theyl were strained out to 
me ke a cl ear broth T bis rec i pe is bas ed on one 
in P/ease to the Tabte by Anya von Bremzen and 
John Welchman (Workman, 1990}, 


1/4 cup extra’ virgin olive oil 
4 small carrots (1 chopped, 3 thinly sliced) 
8 black peppercorns 
4 spr igs f 1 at - 1 eaf parsley 
4 sprigs dill 

2 leeks (white parts only), thickly sliced 
crosswise and washed 
2 ribs celery, roughly chopped 

2 bay leaves 

Vj tsp. crushed red pepper flakes 
tVi cups white wine 

1 lb. fish bones, such as snapper, rinsed 
1 salmon head (about 1 lb.), gills 
removed 

3 me d ru m y u ko n* gol d pot aloes, pee led 
and cut into V4" thunks 

1 lb. skinless boneless salmon filet, cut 
intoT' cubes 
1 t bsp. t r es h Ic m on juice 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste 

4 scallions, thinly sliced on the diagonal 


1. Heat the olive oil in a 6-quart pot over me- 
dium-high heat. Add chopped carrots, pep- 
percorns, parsley, dill, leeks, celery, bay leaves, 
and popper flakes and cook until vegetables are 
soft, about 10 minutes. Add 6 cups water, wine, 
snapper bones, and salmon head and bring to 
a boil over high heat. Reduce heat to medium- 
lowand simmer, covered, skimming off any froth 
that rises to the surface, for 35 minutes. Strain 
the broth through a fine -mesh sieve into a bowl. 
Discard the solids. 

2. Wipe out the pot and add the broth along 
with the remaining carrots and potatoes. Bring 
to a boil, covered, over high heat. Reduce heat 
to medium- low and simmer, covered, until pota- 
toes arid carrots are tender, about 25 minutes. 

3. Add salmon to soup; simmer until just cooked 
through, about 5 minutes, Add lemon juice and 
season generously with salt and pepper. Divide 
soup between bowls; garnish with the scallions. 
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stale farming, they say, pollutes surrounding 
waters and contaminates the wild stock be- 
cause of interbreeding with escaped fish. 'I here 
are also concerns about Farmed fish containing 
antibiotics and chemicals that are hazardous 
to humans. Is all this alarm justified? After 
reading countless scientific reports, talking 
with fisheries experts, and visiting numerous 

Q A recipe for miso-marina ted ^ 

salmon and a story about white 

salmon at say hj r.com f i sss u e 1 1 z ° P e r a ’ 

tions„ J Ve 

learned that although there is indeed good rea- 
son for concern about salmon farming (a virus 
that caused anemia that recently spread across 
overcrowded salmon farms in Chile is a case 
in point), there is also a growing, ii inchoate, 
movement toward farming salmon responsibly. 
And, considering the health-related appeal of 
the fish (salmon is a key source of beneficial 
omega-3 fatty acids.), Americans have some 
cause for optimism about the prospects of sus- 
tainable aquaculture. 

Retailers, like Whole Foods Market, that spe- 
cialize in environmentally friendly foods agree. 
That company has established protocols for the 
farmed salmon it buys, including a ban on the 
use of antibiotics, hormones, and parasiticides, 
according to Carrie browns tein, the company's 
seafood- quality-standards coordinator, “Were 
also working with our producers to reduce the 
pressure on wild populations used for salmon 
feed" she said, (She mentioned the use of trim- 
mings from fish processing, instead of whole fish, 
to produce fish oils and pellets,) 

Sal m o n pa km i ng as w a know it today 

j 

developed in Norway with Atlantic salmon in 
the 1970s, Nowadays, 95 percent of all farmed 
salmon is Atlantic salmon, and while the major- 
ity sold in the U.S. conies from farms in Chile, 
there are also salmon farms in Northern Europe, 
Canada, the Pacific Northwest, New England, 
and a Jew other places, including New Zealand. 
Tn recent years, IVe encountered a few that are 
taking steps toward sustainability, like Cooke 
Aquaculture, at its farms in Maine. Maine’s strict 
environmental policies play a part: they forbid 
the use of hormones and severely restrict the 
use of antibiotics to supervised veterinary uses. 
Maine requires salmon farmers to adopt such 
land-farming techniques as site rotation and fal- 
lowing (allowing a site to revert to its natural state 

Nancy Harmon Jenkins j most recent ar- 
ticle far saveuk was “City of Ragu" (April, 2008), 
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for a period after harvest). 

One of the more progressive salmon farms 
I've visited is operated by Loch Duart Ltd,, in 
the northwest ol Scotland, Salmon were kept 
in large net cages that were secured to the sea 
bottom. The fish had plenty of space and were 
darting about freely (That counteracts the mis- 
taken belief that the high fat content of Atlantic 
salmon is the result oi the fish's limited mo bill tv 

r 

in overcrowded pens.) Loch Duart s operation 
comprises a series of farm sites located in a nd 
around Badcall Bay, north of the Scottish city 
of Inverness, and another in the Western Isles, 


METHOD 


Salmon Tartare on Potato Crisps 

This recipe for creamy and piquant salmon 
tartare (shown on page 84) comes from 
Jeremy Marshall the owner ol New York's 
Aquagrtll restaurant The ingredients include 
a combination of capers, red onion, and dijon 
mustard, which give the di&h an assertive kick. 
Heat oven to 300 15 . Peel one Belong russet 
potato. Using a Japanese mandoline (see page 
97), slice potato lengthwise into twenty-five 
W-thick slices, stacking them to prevent from 
drying out Line 2 baking sheets with parchment 
paper; rub each with 2 tbsp canofa oil Arrange 
potato slices on baking sheets, spacing them 
apart, and turn them in the oil to coat. Lightly 
sprinkle with kosher salt and bake, rotating 
s heet s a net I lippi ng potato slices every 5 mlnut es, 
until crssp and browned, 40-50 minutes. (Some 
will brown faster than others,) Transfer potato 
crisps to a paper towel -lined plate. Dab dry 
with a paper towel; set aside, Cut 1 lb., skinless 
boneless salmon filet or belly into W cubes. 
Transfer to a bowl and add 3 tbsp, dijon mustard, 

2 tbsp. chopped comichons, 2 tbsp. chopped red 
onions, 2 tbsp. rinsed and drained capers., and 2 
tbsp, extra -virgin olive oil and season with kosher 
salt and freshly ground pepper to taste. Fold m2 
tbsp. finely chopped flat-leaf parsley and I tbsp. 
finely chopped chives. Chill for 30 minutes. 
Serve tartare on potato crisps garnished with 
chopped chives. Serves 6-8 

Nick Joy, a founder and the managing director of 
the company* told me that his company uses no 
antibiotics or growth hormones; it doesn’t over- 
populate, and ic allows each site ro lie fallow every 
third year. Strong tidal currents sweep through 
twice every 24 hours, hut the business has also 
introduced sea urchins and seaweeds to help keep 
the water clean, and they have replaced their nets 
every two cycles ro minimize die number of es- 
capees, These practices represent a significant 
step toward reducing aquacultures environmen- 
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ml impact and inherent riskiness, and people are 
starting to notice: Loch Duart has won several 
awards in the UK, not only lor its sustainable 
aquaculture practices hut also for the quality of 
the fish itself which has a buttery texture and 
sweetly meaty flavor. 

Some factors affecting the health oi farmed 
salmon and the people who eat it are, even in 
the best of circumstances, harder to control 
and assess. A report published in the journal 
Snnit? in 2004 concluded that farmed salmon 
had higher contents of potent carcinogens, like 
polychlorinated biphenyls (Ft IBs) and dioxins, 
than wild Pacific salmon. But PCEs and dioxins 
are distressingly common throughout the envi- 
ronment, including in dairy products, meat, and 
other fish. A studv conducted at the Harva rd 

i 

School of Public Health concluded dial the 
levels of these carcinogens in all fish, farmed 
or wild, are offset by the benefits of fish eating. 
I hen there's astaxanthin, a compound added to 
Salmon feed to give the fish's flesh a more dis- 
tinctive pi Elk color. Additive-averse consumers 
regularly raise concerns about it, hut astaxanthin 
is a natural carotenoid pigment present in the 
diet of wi Id sal man and is widely available in 
health food stores as a nutritional supplement 
ior human consumption. ( Ihe version used by 
most farmers ls a synthetic one, and while the 
EU and Canada restrict the amount that may 
he added to salmon feed because of - concerns 
about potential long-term health risks, synthetic 
astaxanthin es widely accepted as identical to the 
natural variety.) 

As responsible aquaeulture gains ground, 
the greatest challenge for the salmon farmers 
who practice it may lie in getting the word out. 
Their task is further Complicated by confusing 
labeling, especially the designation 'organic' 1 , 
which, at least for fish products, is not tied to 
any particular set of production standards in the 
United States. It cnakes sense for salmon farm- 
ers to follow the lead ol land-based farmers who 
are setting their awn standards and marketing 
products under their own brand names; Niman 
Ranch, the Alameda, California-based purveyor 
of sustainably raised pork, lamb, and beef, Lsone 
of the most successful. In the future* shoppers 
will probably see a lor more branded salmon 
at their local fish market- That would he all 
to the good, for the fish, for the environment, 
and for cooks. 

The Pant ky, page 97: Sources for Yukon 
River king salmon , farmed At Ian tie salmon 
from Loch Duart, and other varieties. 







In 2006 the U.S. Census Bureau 
found 670,053 people living in ALASKA. 

They’re still counting the SALMON. 
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Millions upon millions of wild Alaska salmon are protected by one of the most 
stringent and sustainable fisheries management systems in the world. Since 1959, the 
state of Alaska has mandated a precautionary, scientific approach to fishing, setting firm 
harvest limit? that prevent overfishing and preserve the pristine natural environment, 
^ Wild Alaska salmon thrive in these pure, icy waters, developing unrivaled 
PV texture and superior flavor that consumers ask for by name. 

For more information visit www.alaskaseafood.org. 
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W hen must people 
think ol ‘culinary 
t ravel, thev think of 
gourmet hot spots like Paris, 
New York, and Rome, but for 
did' Brandon A It Glamery 
it was scuba diving that led 
to the discovery of new and 
exotic cuisines. When he was 
growing up, Me C/lamery and 
his lhmi.lv would head down to 

r 

the Florida Keys every sum- 
mer to indulge in the tropical 
lifestyle of sun, sand, and sea. 
The most important of these 
to Brandon was the sea. He 
developed li passion lor the 
water early anil spent most 
of his waking hours wei and 
happy, scuba diving, snorkel - 
ing, a nil boating, lu 1 lurid a, 
surrounded not just by the 
Ocean but also by classic dishes 
like couch chowder and key 
E i u if p ic, !\ Ic< j hi [ i ir r y i level- 
oped a passinn for cuisine. 



left' Chef Brandon McGlameryrTOP; 
gearing up for a dive off Monte uk, 
Mew York; bottom; Wagyu beef car- 
paccio with hearts of palm salad 
and curry aid Ei ; right; diving Temple 
Rock, northern Red Sea. 



ADVERTISEMENT 


BELIZE "Sometimes you can be 
inspired by the simplest of things— 
fresh air, beautiful colors, sights 
and smells you can find nowhere 
else. And between the lush, primal 
rain forests, the world's second’ 
longest barrier reef, and a unique 
local, authentic, and natural food 
experience, Belize inspires me even 
before t get on the plane." 


which steered him to becom- 
ing a chef. 

McGlamciVs culinary path 
has taken him through some 
of the best kitchens in the 
cq unlrv lie s worked with 
Thomas Keller at the French 
Laundry and Anne Quatrano 
at Bacchanalia but the deep 


and the restaurant scenes 
and local Ihods of Australia, 
Latin America, Asia, and the 
African coast, Now the head 
chef at the renowned LUMA 
restaurant in Winter Park* 

Fit irida , Me G la rne r v weaves 
all of It is influences into un- 
forgettable epicurean expert- 


Brandon’s 
Culinary 
Hot List 

AU5 TR AL1 A “Australia is one the 
hottest fo od hubs in the world. 
Chefs are known for their fusion 
foods, and to have the chance to 
dive the mecca that is the Great 
Barrier Reef with its rich pageant 
of color, elownftsh, and movement, 
and celebrate each day with an un- 
forgettable food experience ...that 
would belike a week of Christmas 
mornings for me." 


DIVE, DINE, AND EXPLORE world in a 
way you’ve never dreamed possible. Learn 
to dive. Experience the world’s last frontier 
in places that will expand your culinary 

www.BeADiver.com. 


memory of Florida’s waters 
and hi* infatuation with the 
ocean continues to guide his 
cooking. Not surprisingly, he 
often chooses travel destina- 
tions with an eye not just on 
their culinary options but also 
oil l heir proximity to oceans 
and scuba diving opportuni- 
ties, and this focus has led 
him to explore the oceans 


cnees, and his love of the sea 
has caused him to make sure 
that his menus and recipes 
revolve around sustainable 
food sources, k "\\ hen you've 
had the chance to dive on a 
coral reef and to sec marine 
life in its natural habitat, you 
quickly realize the need to be 
responsible in your kitchen 
he explains. 


THAILAND "Thailand obviously 
offers amazing food opportunities, 
especially for someone constantly 
on a quest for good traditional food. 
But there I'd also get to indulge my 
wish to dive with harmless whale 
sharks and the rich Ravers and 
colors of a country exploding with 
exotic tastes and experiences." 

THE SEYCHELLES Here is 
McGlsmery's real secret passion, 
''The dream trip. Diving, fly fish- 
ing [catch and release only), and 
dtnlng. The Seychelles is home to 
some amazing spice plantations 
and restaurants, like Le iardin du 
Roi, which features dishes made up 
of local seafood, meat, homegrown 
fruit, and spices. It can’t get better 
than that,” 


THIS RACE CENT Eft CCUPTESY OF DAVID DQUBILET 
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SAVEUR COOKS 

SAVEUR magazine invites you to share an evening of delicious classic recipes with friends, Classes are 
currently offered at select culinary schools throughout the country. Each class registration includes a 
one-year subscription (nine issues) to SAVEUR r an exclusive recipe booklet, and a SAVEUR gift bag filled 
with samples and coupons. Visit www.saveurcooks.com for a complete list of participating schools. 


CasaLana 

Calistoga. CA 
707/94 2- 06 IS, 

Andronicos Market 

Danville, CA 
925/314-4362 

Relish Culinary 
School 

Hcaldsburg., CA 
707/431*9999 

Che; Cherie 

I-ii Canada, CA 
8 18/952-72 17 

Chef Eric s 
Classroom 

.[.os Angeles. CA 
310/470-2640 

South Gay School 
of Cooking 

Redondo Beach. CA 
310/350-3772 

Creative 
Cooking School 

Las Vegas, NV 

702/562-3900 


Cook Street School 
of Fine Cooking 

Denve r, CO 
303/303-9300 xl09 


Publix Apron's 
Cooking School 

Sarasota, H 
94 1/358-7829 


Savory Inn^- The Cooking 

The Rolling Pin 

School of Vail 

Kitchen Emporium 

Vail, CO 

Sarasota, FL. 

970/476-1.304 

941/925-2434 

Company’s Coming 

Publix Apron's 

Washington, DC 

Cooking School 

202/966-3361 

Tampa, FL 

Celebrity Kitchens 

SL 3/926- 4465 

Wilmington. DE 
302/427-2665 

The Cook's 
Warehouse 

Rolling Pin 

Atlanta, t*A 

Kitchen Emporium 

404/815-4993 

Brandon, l : L 
81,3/653-2418 

Cooking with Class 

Chef [ean-Pierre’s 

t \ ra ngft, 1 N 

574/24.3-2665 

Cooking School 

Ft. LaudcrdaEc, FL. 

The Elephant Walk 

954/561-2700 

Cambridge. MA 

Puhlix Apron’s 
Cooking School 

6L7/492-6900 

Le Chat Gourmet 

Jacksonville, FL 

Eaton Rapids, Ml 

904/262-4187 

517/663-7322 


A Southern Season 

Chapel Hill, HC 

877/929-7 133 

Impressive Chef 

Nashua, NH 
603/891-3520 

The Cooking Company 
In The Kitchen At 
Cornerstone 

Muorescown, N| 
856/489*1682 

Miette Culinary Studio 

New York. NY 
2! 2/460-9322 

The Loretta Pagan rni 
School of Cooking 

Chestrrland. OH 
440/729-1110 

Cooks' Wares 

Cincinnati, OH 

513/489-6400 

Laurel Run 
Cooking School 

Vermillion. Ol l 

440/934-LRCS 


Unkville Kitchen 
& Candy Shoppe 

Klamath Falls, OR 
541/850-8334 

Sagra Cooking 

Eaton. PA 
610/721-9608 

The Kitchen 
Workshop 

Paoli. PA 
610/993-2665 

Albertson's 
Cooking School 

Wynne wood, PA 
610/649-2939 

Charleston 

CooksE 

Charleston, SC 
843/722-1212 

The Main Course 

Plano. TX 
214/207-2821 

Bon Vivant 
School of Cooking 

Seattle. WA 
206/525-7537 


The Seasoned Chef 

Denver, CO 
303/377-3222 


Le Bistro 

Lighthouse Point, FL 
954/946-9420 


Kitchen Window 

Minneapolis, MN 
612/824-4417 


A Hyson's of Ashland 

Ashland. OR 
541/482-2884 


3nn at Kristofer's 

Sister Bay. Mv'l 
290/854-9419 
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Take All of Me 


S almons that most flavor ful of fish* 
has much to give beyond just meaty 
filets and steaks. Take the salmons 
belly D> for example, the strip of flesh that 
runs along the bottom of the filet and is usu- 
ally cut away. It is the fattiest section of the 
fish and works well in salmon tar tare (see page 
it also takes well to grilling whole. Hie 
jewel-like, bright orange roe Q of the salmon 
is also delicious, with a sweet-briny flavor that 


makes it ideal for folding into scrambled eggs, 
(The roe from chum salmon, called ikura, is 
especially prized in Japan for its concentrated 
flavor) Or consider the salmons skin 6; it 
contains more colfagen than the flesh, so it 
crisps up nicely when fried or broiled, I like to 
crumble those salmon cracklings over a salad 
or use the skin for enriching stocks and soups. 
Because the muscles in the fishs tail D work 
so hard, its meat is especially succulent and fla- 


vorful; think white meat versus dark. And 
don’t forget the salmon’s collar H, the ring 
of cartilage and flesh connecting the fish's 
head to its body, 1 like to put a few of them 
into a cast-iron skillet, add some olive oil, 
salt, and pepper, and slide the skillet into an 
oven or even nestle it directly in the coals 
of a charcoal fire. After a few minutes, the 
fish becomes a meltingly tender snack best 
chased with a cold beer, — Hunter Lewh 


nNDP t HARANCW5KI 
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The book The Art of 
Terroir takes you on a 
photographic vineyard tour 
where climate, terrain, and 
the human touch collaborate 
to produce world-class wines. 
Observe the tife of the vine 
along the California coast 
as it reveals the dynamics 
behind one of mankind's 
oldest deliberate interactions 
with nature. Only 
order at kj.com/book* 


FRESH CALIFORNIA 
AVOCADOS 

Insist on fresh avocados that 
are proudly hand-grown in 
California. California avocados 
are carefully handpicked 
and hand-pruned by one of 
the 6 f 00 G growers in the 
state, whose dedication 
to their groves can be 
tasted in every bite of their 
premium-quality fruit. Visit 
w w w.Ca I i f or n ia Avocad 0, com , 
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Lox Lessons 
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SMALL SIGN HANGS belli] It! lhil L 

counter at Russ & Daughters, one of 
the last old-school emporiums of cured 
salmon and sundries 011 Manhattan’s Lower 
East Side; it reads lox et veritas — salmon and 
truth. And that's exactly what I happened to he 
looking for on a recent visit to the store. 

While I was working on the salmon articles 
in this issue (see "Miracle Cure”, page 37, and 
".Salmons journey", page 70), it struck me as cu- 
rious that, considering the grounds well of interest 
in Ijoth wild and farmed salmon these days, de- 
tails about popular preserved varieties of the fish 
remain elusive. What are the differences between 
loot, nova, and plain old smoked salmon, anyway? 

Niki Federman, the 30-year-old great-grand- 
daughter of the store s founding father, Joel Russ 
(who started his business from a pus heart in 
191 1), warned me that the answer wasn't simple. 
"When people order lox.” she told me, 'T always 
ask, ’Are you sure?’ " Nowadays, she continued, 
customers tend to use lox as a catchall term for 
any kind of cured or smoked salmon, but Aw 
traditionally referred to Pacific varieties, usually 
king, cured in a very salty brine and not smoked. 
After the transcontinental railroad started deliv- 
ering barrels of salted salmon from the Pacific 
coast to other parts of the country, in 1869, die 
food (which takes its name from hih, the Yiddish 
word for salmon) gained popularity in New York 
City, particularly among Eastern European Jew- 
ish immigrants who had brought with them to 
this country a love of cured and smoked fish. 

In bis hook New York Food (Stewart, labors 
& Chang, 2004)* Arthur Schwartz explains rhat 
many Jews at the time "lived in tenements with 
minimal cooking facilities. An already ‘cooked’ 
product like lox was akin to convenience fbod". 
N 01 only was it inexpensive, but, tike all fish, it 
was pareve, meaning that, unlike meat, it could 
be eaten with dairy. Lox thus became a staple of 
“appetizing” stores that specialized in dairy and 
cured fish. By the 1930s, many smokehouses had 
opened in New York to preserve the fresh Pacific 
salmon arriving by refrigerated rati. Variations 
on lox emerged, the most popular being nova 
scoria — nova, or sometimes novy, for short — 
which differed from lox in that it was smoked 
and made with Atlantic salmon that came from 
fisheries in and around the Canadian province of 
Nova Scotia, As trade expanded over the course 
of the 20 1 h century* big-city smokehouses in 
America also began replicating versions arriving 
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from places with their own smoked 'Salmon tra- 
dir ions, like- Ireland, Scotland, and Denmark. 

Perhaps one reason that consumers know so 
little about the details surrounding cured salmon 
is that the industry has never stopped evolving. 
According to Buzz Billik, the director ol sales 
and marketing for the Acme Smoked l-ish Cor- 
poration, a fourth-generation family- owned 
company in Brooklyn, Ness' York, that smokes 
fish for retailers, lox was historically defined as 
being made with Pacific fish but is now usually 
made with farm -raised Atlantic salmon, 1 he for- 
mula isn't set in stone: though lox is traditionally 
unsmoked. Acme custoitvxmoUes its for some re- 
tailers (like the vaunted Barney Cireengrass, on 
Manhattan's Upper West .Side). When I was on 
my fact-finding mission at Russ & Daughters, 
I asked Jose Reyes, a native of the Dominican 
Republic who has worked there lor 32 years, 
about other ways the dish has changed over the 
decades. As he slapped a piece of lox on a wood 
cutting hoard, shiny from years of use, and be- 
gan to slice it expertly with a long, thin blade, he 
shrugged. "Salmon are just like people,' he said. 
“They change all the time." — Dana Bowen 

CURED WONDERS 

OFthemany varieties of cured salmon, here are 
ten of our favorites. Norwegian smoked salm- 
on □ glistens with fat and has a rich., piscine 
flavor that makes it a great all-purpose fish for 
tossing into pastas and I aye ring on bagels Irish 
smoked salmon Et has an oystery earthiness 
and a not too oily texture. Pastrami -style cured 
salmon □ is a relatively recent invention; its 
smoked with a sweet, peppery spice rub. Rich 
belly lox □..sometimes called salty lox, is made 
by a wet-curing process, in which the filets are 
submerged in brine and thus have a moist tex- 
ture; cream cheese temper s its salinity. Gravlax 

□ Is dry-cured, so it has a firmer, more delicate 
texture. Double-smoked Danish salmon □ 
has a pale color and a pleasantly charred flavor, 
a result of the additional smoking, Scottish 
smoked salmon E2 s drv- cured with salt and 
sugar and heavily smoked over oak or alder 
wood, so it has a smoky- sweet flavor. Gasps 

□ often called eastern nova, was tradition- 
ally made with fish from the Gaspe Bay in 
Quebec, Canada; we love this wet- cured, 
smoked fish for its buttery texture and round, 
rich flavor, Batik □, often called tsar-style 
salmon, is the most expensive; il J s cut from 
the fat- stria ted loin of farmed fish and has a 
succulent texture. Western nova m is made 
by the same process as that used for gaspe, 
but with ieaner, wild Pacific varieties. — D.&. 


SEARCH FOR pUR 
FAVORitE conpimEnt 
mix, "SOFRitO” 



Explore native cuisine, traditional or 
nouvetle* Start yam cultural Lasting in 
a half day trip in San Juan, Search for 
our favorite condiment mix, "sofrito". 
Chefs go shopping for ingredients in 
the farmer's market building Tlaza 
del Mercado 1 ' in Santurce. 

Go west to San Sebastian and look for 
fresh colored scotch bonnets, yellow 
onions and green peppers. Indulge a 
huge steak or petite cherry tomatoes 
tn Jayuya, 

Get cilantro and our very own "recao", 
a long leaf relative, with a heavy 
herbal perfume from Arecibo’s hydro- 
ponic farms. Add oregano, cumin, salt 
and a little crushed black pepper to 
spice it up. 

The old way, chop everything, freeze or 
bottle. The new way, place in a blender. 
Bathe the mix with virgin olive oil. This is 
Puerto Rican Cookery 101 . Use In thick 
stews, soups or rice dishes for that real 
Puerto Rican taste. 


A wood carved mortar or "pilon” is a 
basic kitchen gadget. Then look for a 
typical “tostonefa" to flatten your green 
plantain chips, Switch ta black spotted, 
yellow skinned plantains for a sweeter 
taste. Find the newer version utensil, 
designed to have a half- moon concave 
wooden side, perfect to stuff the 
indented "tostdn" as canape base. Fry 
them. Got a small "anafns”, a Taino 
Indian grill to cook on forest picnic site. 
Start your fire. Grill native rabbit breast. 
Add exotic fruits to the mix. Enjoy! 



PUERTO Rico 

GQTaPuflriaRko.com 


-VfJ 


Visit GoToPu#rtoR|c&, com/saveur 
to rotoivo yovr hotel totfay or «ll 

140O-&66- 7&Z7 for more Jnfermattofl 
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Cool Beans 

H L C H £ W Y , ROBUSTLY fl ii Y'Orcd 
Asian legume known as the long 
bean truly lives up to its name. I he 
beans, common ingredients in many Asian 
and Asia n-i inspired dishes, including the wok- 
charred long beans with black olives shown 
on page 28, can grow as long as a meter. In 
this country they're sometimes known as 
yard-long beans, which drives the point home 
nicely. Biting into one of the slender pods for 
the first time, 1 was astonished at how d lifer- 
ent it tasted Irom the green beans I'd grown 
up eating: it was dense and satisfying and sur- 
prisingly meaty. 

Vignrt unguicuhitn sesmtipedalis, as the long 
bean is known to botanists, is a relative 
of .Southern peas (which include black- 
eyed peas a ltd cow peas; see ’’Lovely 
Legumes'', May 200 8) and, like them, 
probably originated ini Africa, While most 
Southern peas are harvested when they' 
fully mature anti then shelled, the long 
bean is usually eaten young, pod and alL 
In Thailand, raw long beans (tua fak 
van) a re .smashed with shredded green 
papaya in a mortar for som turn, a 
salad seasoned with fish sauce, 
lime juice, and chiles. In Singa- 
pore, they're the star of kacang 
panjang belacan, a citrusy dry 
braise of long beans with lemon- 
grass. shrimp paste, ginger, and 
candle nuts. 

Several different subvari- 
eties of long bean exist. The 
thicker white long bean (near 
right) is sweet and succulent, 
and the porous walls of Its pod 
readily absorb cooking Havers: 
its great for slow-cooked soups 
and stews. The darker-colored 
green variety (far right) has 
a firmer, crisper texture, 
not unlike that of young 
asparagus, so it lends itsei 
to quick-cooking methods 
st i i -fry i ng a nd pa n -saute i ng, 

Sonic supermarkets in the 
States are starting to carry 
long beans, which are 
grown in many parts of 
the U.S,, but Asian groceries 
remain the best bet 


lor finding them (see The Pantry, page 97, 
lor a mail-order source). Look for beans that 
arc plump at the tips and have smooth, un- 
blemished skin, ’"I he ones that arc ideal are soft 
and silky; you should be able to coil them," says 
save ur contributing editor Andrea Nguyen, 
who buys long beans at farmers’ markets near 
her Santa Cruz., California, home and recom- 
mends that they be used within a day or so after 
purchase. "When they get more mature, the 
beans inside get really lat and stretch the skin 
and start to look tike Governor Schwa rzei 
ger's arms." — Kdtei i 
Shimizu 





PERFECT PARTNER 

I"hh salt-and-sugar-cured salmon prepara- 
tion known as gray] ax (see "Miracle Cure”, page 
37) is a cornerstone of Scandinavian cooking, 
especially tn Sweden, where the thin-sliced deli- 
cacy is served with a tangy, refreshing mustard- 
dill sauce (called gravlaxs&s in Swedish). As with 
many sacred food pairing^, the origins are hard 
to determine; an encyclopedia of Swedish cui- 
sine I consulted said the first known reference 
to the serving of gravlax with a mustard-dill 
sauce appeared in a letter written by a French 
diplomat, who reportedly tasted the two loods 
together- — and emphatically disliked both — 
during a visit to the Swedish royal court in the 
1640s. Whatever the circumstances of its birth, 
the pairing today is taken utterly lor granted 
in Sweden. “Its so embedded in our mind, 
says Ulrika Bengisson, who was the chef at the 
Swedish consulate in New York City for six 
years. "When you get gravlax, you look for the 
mustard sauce/' — Hunter Lewis 


METHOD 


Gravlaxsas 

(Mustard-Dill Sauce} 

Whisk together 2 tbsp. difOn mustard, 1 tbsp. 
fresh lemon juice, l tbsp. red wine vinegar, and 
1 Isp. sugar in a medium bowl. While whisking, 
slowly drizzle in 5 tbsp. ex Fa 'Virgin olive oil until 
smooth. In a separate bowl, vigorously whisk 2 
tbsp, heavy cream to stiff peaks, Gently fold the 
whipped cream and 1 tbsp. finely chopped fresh 
dill into the mustard sauce. Makes 2 /icup 
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Authentic, Original... 

Saveur Wine Club! 
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Join now and receive 
your first shipment for 

only $ 39 . 99 * 

20% off the 
regular club price! 

SAVEUR 

W 'inc®pClub 
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‘Shipping and hand ling and any applicable taxes will apply. By signing upforthis offer, you are joining the wine 
dub with the understanding that you will continue to receive two bottles oi win? monthly at the club price of 
$^9.99 plus shipping, handling, and any applicable taxes. You may cancel an-d stop your service at any t ime af- 
ter the second shipment with no further obligation by m,j it or phone. Because oi ai ca.no I regulations that vary 
from stale to state, we are able to ship onfy to certain states. Sample shipment wanes. a re subject to change. 
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SAVEUR 

IN STORE! 

SAVEUR magazine is available in these 
and other fine retail establishments. 


A, CHEF'S COOKING STUDIO 

Ponte Vedra, FL 904/8274350 
www.achefs-coohjrtFSludio.com 

BR1X WINE SHOP 

Boston. MA 
617/542- BRIX (2749) 
www. brixwineshQp.com 

SUOM ITALIA 

New York. NY * 212/633-9090 
www.bucmitolia.com 

CEDAR HEAD MAYHAW 

Colquitt. GA >229/758-9249 
ced arh eadm ay haw<f> bel l sou t h.nel 

CLEMENTINE'S KITCHEN 

Del Rey Oaks. CA ■ 831/392-1494 
www.c I e men ti neski ic hen.co m 

COOKBOOK CO, 

Calgary, AB r Canada 403/265-6066 
www.cookbookcooks,com 

EATS GOURMET MARKETPLACE 

Albany, NY ■ 518/453-3267 
www.eats 0 1 ba ny. com 

E5PERANCE, LLC 

Charlevoix, Ml - 231/237-9300 
www.es pecan cewine.com 

GARDENS 

Austin. TX ■ 512/451-5490 
www.g a rden s-a usti n.co m 

GOTHAM WINES 

New York. NY ■ 212/932-0990 
www.g ottia mwines.com 

HARVEST MARKET 

Stowe. VT *802/253-3800 

www. harvestat stows, com 

IDEAL CHEESE SHOP 

New York. NY - 800/382-0109 
www. id ea Ichee se.com 

JOPPA FINE FOODS 

Newburyport, MA ■ 978/462-4662 
www.joppafiriefoods.ccim 

KARL EHMER SPECIALTY FOODS 

Ridgewood, ny 

800/1 TS-KARL (437-5275) 

www.kar lehme r.com 

KETCHUM KITCHENS 

Ketcbum, JO 

800/992-4860 

www.kelctiumkitchers.com 

KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 

Acton, MA- 978/263-1955 
www. kite ben -ou t f it te rs.tom 

NAPA VALLEY WINERY EXCHANGE 

San Francisco, CA - 800/653-9463 
www.nvwe.com 

NEW PRESTON KITCHEN GOODS 

New Preston, CT * 860/868-1264 
www.newprestonk itc hengood scorn 

NICOLA'S SPECIALTY FOODS 

New York, NY * 212/753-9275 
www.ca sanic oi a.c om 


OLSSON'S FINE FOODS 

Lawrencevifle, NJ ■ 609/394-2798 
bm erkfe^com eastne t 

PARK WINE MERCHANTS 

Orlando, FL - 407/894-0200 
www.pa rkw i n em ere hants.com 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
PRESERVES CO. 

Hunter River. PE Canada 

800/565-5267 

www.p reser vecom pany.com 

SALUMERIA ITALIAN A 

Boston, MA - 800/400-5916 
www.s a lume riai ta I i a na.com 

SALUMIERE CESARIO 

Walla Walla. WA - 509/529-5620 
www.s a lumiere cesar i o.c om 

SAVOURY SQUARE 

Eureka Springs. AR - 479/253-7159 
www.s a vo urysq uare.co m 

SHUBIE'S 

Marblehead, MA - 731/631- 0149 
www.shubies.com 

STIR 

Boston, MA - 617/423-7847 
www.s t i rboston.com 

SWEET TREATS AND 
GOURMET EATERY 

San i bel, FL - 239/472-99 90 
www.sahibel-sweet-treats.CQmi 

TAYLOR r S MARKET 

Sacramento. CA ■ 916/443-6881 
www.layl ors mar ket .co m 

THE COOK BOOK STALL 

Philadelphia. PA 
215/923-3170 

www.th e cookboo kstalLcom 

THE KITCHEN WINDOW 

Minneapolis. MN - 612/324-4417 
www. hitch enwin d ow.co m 

THE SEAFOOD 
RESTAURANT 

Pad stow, Cornwall, England 
1841 533466 ■ www.rick5tein.C0m 

THE SILVER TREE DELI 

Suttons Bay. Ml - 231/271-2271 
www.th e si Ivertree deli .com 

THE SPICE TRADER 

Toronto, ON. Canada 
647/430-7085 
www.th e spicetra der.ca 

THE WINE SELLER 

Port Townsend, WA ■ 360/385-7673 
www.w in esef I eru sa.com 

TREATS 

VViscasset, ME ■ 207/882-6192 
www.trea t sof m a ine.com 

YOUNG'S FINE WINES £ SPIRITS 

Manhasset. NY 

516/627-1234 

www.y 0 ung swi nes.co m 


The SAVEUR Retail Exposure Program offers you magazines 
for resale and exposure for your shop In every issue of SAVEUR 
and on the website for one fow annual cost. Call Mala today at 
888-259" 6753 ext 4933. 
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KITCHEN 

RECIPES & METHODS 
BY CATEGORY 

APPETIZERS AND HORS D’OEUVRES 


Cl! rav La* 3ft 

Salmon Tariarc on Potato Cmpj 86 

SOUPS 

Hungarian Chilled Cherry S<mj> 19 

Russian Salmon Soup ........................................ 84 

Sirongbow Inii's Turkey Noodle Soup ............. ..47 


MAIN DISHES 

Meat and Poultry 

Hollyhock Hill's Fried Chicken 42 

Seafood 

broiled Salmon Steaks with Tomatoes, Onions, 


a n d I 'a r rag* in. , . „ . . — 73 

Figarcttis "Godfather II” Linguinc 57 


Salmon a la Nage............^... ....74 

Slow- Cooked Salmon, Creamy Lcuks h and Red 


Wine Ourier 78 

SIDE DISHES 

Boone Tavern’s Yeasty Rolls,. 51 

Boone Taverns Spoonbread 60 


Wok- Charred Long Beans with EJiack Olives .....28 


DRINKS 

Blue Margaeiia,... ,.52 

Classic Shaken Margarita .....52 

Frozen Margarita ................... ........... 52 

Prickly Pear Margarita., .52 

Sa ngn a M a rga rita „ . ., ... „ ... „ - 52 

Water mein n M argAri 1 1 ,, „ 52 


DESSERTS 

Kentucky Chess Pic 54 

MISCELLANEOUS 

M nit a rd- Dill Sa nee, ,,, ,, 95 

Pitt-Piri Sauce..,,,,,,,,, 
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THE PANTRY 

A Guide to Resources 

hi producing the stories for this issue, 
we discovered food products and 
destinations too good to beep to ourselves. 

Please feet free to raid our pau try! 

BY HUNTER LEWIS 

Fare 

When in Algeria, visit Sid All La li Ion's res- 
can rant, Dar La hi an (Palais ties Expositions, 
Pins Maritimcs, Algiers; 213/21-21-0807), to 

sample the couscous made by band at his fac- 
tory, Matson Lab Eon, Jarred pitted sour cher- 
ries O ($6*99 tor a 24 -ounce jar of ZerGiit 
brand cherries), for making the Hungarian 
chilled cherry soup, can be purchased from Ka- 
Eust van’s (SO 0/352-3 451; www.b lust vans 
cam), which also carries sour cherry juice o 
($5.99 lor a 35 -ounce bottle; ask for sour cherry 
nectar). This dish can also be made with fresh bing 
cherries ($25 for a 2 -pound bag) or fresh sour 
cherries ($35 for a 2- pound bag), which will be 
available from Melissa V World Variety Produce 
(8( ) 0/5$ 8-0151; w w w. me! i ssas com ; p rices may 
vary' depending on availability) through July and 
June, respectively, or frozen sweet cherries ($6.99 
for a 10-ounce package), which are available 
from Diamond Organics (888/674-2642; www 
*dia mondorganics.com). The I high Moore Dixie 
Cup Company Collection will be on view at the 
Dav id Bishop 5k i 1 1m an l ,ih rary of La fay d ce Col- 
lege (710 Sullivan Road, Easton, Pennsylvania; 
610/330-5151) from August 23 through Decem- 
ber 31 , 2008, When in southwestern Thailand, 
visit the Mafiarat market (Marharai Soi 9, Kra- 
bi), also known as the morning market, which 
is open from 4;00 a.m, until 1:00 s’,m, daily. If 
you’re traveling ro Maputo, Mozambique, stop 
by Jorge Jordaos restaurant* Zambi (avenada 10 
de Novembro £8; 258/82/432- 80 GO) N to try the 
piquant pi ri-piri sauce, or purchase redfresun 
chiles o ($8,60 for a 1 -pound bag) from Melts- 
sas/World Variety Produce (see above) to make 
your own. 


Road Trip 

"lb make Strougbow inn’s turkey hoodie soup, 
ask your local butcher for turkey wings, or con- 
tact O, OtLomanellfs & Sons (212/675-4217), 
For the margarhas on page 52 we recommend 
Herradura Silver Tequila (546.99 for a 750 -ml 
bottle), available at Park Avenue Liquor Store 
(212/685-2442) and at liquor stores throughout 
the U.S. To make the prickly pear margarita 
from Las Canarias in San Antonio, purchase 
prickly pear fruits o ($16,75 for a box often; ask 
for cactus pears), available from Melissa s/ World 
Variety Produce (800/588-1051; www,tnelissas 
,uim), Purchase finely ground white cornmeal o 
($2.52 lor a 5-pound hag), available from Atkin- 
son Milling (800/948-5707; www.atki.nson m ill 
ing.com), to make Boone laverns spoonbread, 
Bonnie Slot nick Cookbooks (212/989-8962; 
www. bon n icsl( )t n it kcookbook s . co m) ca rries a 
variety of old and out-of-print books tin food and 
cooking, including a rotating stock of Duncan 
Hines s original guidebooks from the Adventures 
in Good Eating series. Contact .Slot nick directly 
for prices and availability, 

Japanese Knives 

Korin Japanese Trading Corp. (212/587-7021; 
www.korin.com) sells a selection of knives made 
by Ket ji res 1 3ni , tnd ud i ng i he Su isi n 5h i ro- 1 1 ay ate 
series and the Stiisin Hayate series ($760 ro $800 
depending on size). The company also sells the 
knives pictured on page 64— the 8.2-inch kama- 
gatausuba ($4)6) made by Innx, the 7.6-ineh 
deba ($278) made by Korin Hon-kasumi, die 
7,6-inch usuba ($194) made by Masamoto Ka- 
sumi, the 11. 7-inch takobiki ($930) made by 
Aoko 5u m i naga sit iSak imam, and the 10,5-inch 
yanagi ($700) made by Suirin Hayate — and a 
fine-grain whetstone ($48; ask for a #6000 King 
Sharpening Stone) to keep the knives sharp, Ko- 
rin also offers knife-sharpening and blade-repair 
services for all manner of Ja pan ese-style knives, 

Salmon 

To purchase Yukon king salmon harvested by 
Yupik fishermen (prices vary depending on sea- 
sonality and availability), contact Kwik’pak Fish- 
eries (907/644-0326; www.kwikpakfishe.ries 


.com). Tor the varieties of salmon listed on page 
77, ask your local fishmonger or contact Irish 
Lx (888/926-3474; w ww.fishex.com) for fresh- 
frozen filets (prices vary depending on season- 
ality and availability) of king salmon ($35 per 
pound), Yukon River coho salmon ($14,95 per 
pound), and pink salmon ($12.95 per pound). 
Atlantic salmon filets from Loch Duart ($13.95 
per pound) are available from Browne Trad- 
ing Company (8(10/944-7848; www.brown 
etrading.com). Copper River sockeye salmon 
($1995 per pound) and Yukon River chum 
salmon ($16.95 per pound) are available from 
Fish Ex (see above), lo make the potato crisps 
served with salmon tartare, use a Jap a nese man- 
doline o, like the Benriner Mandoline ($31.60; 
ask for the 3- 6 -inch- wide mandoline), available 
at Bridge Kitchenware (212/688-4220; www 
. br idgekilchen wa rc.com). 

Kitchen 

Contact Russ & Daughters (860/787-7229; 
www.russa nddaughters.com) for Norwegian 
smoked salmon ($24 per pound), Irish smoked 
salmon ($34 per pound), pastrami -style cured 
salmon ($30 per pound), belly I ox ($30 per 
pound), gravlax ($30 per pound), double- 
smoked Danish salmon ($48 per pound), Scot- 
tish smoked salmon ($32 per pound)) gaspe ($30 
per pound], balik ($48 per pound), and Western 
nova ($48 per pound). Long beans of both the 
thick, light green variety and the dark, crisp va- 
riety are readily available at Asian markets and 
can also be purchased from Mel i ssas/ World 
Variety Produce (800/588-0 15 1; www.mdissas 
.com; price and availability vary by season; ask 
for Chinese long beans and w r hire Chinese long 
beans). 

Correction 

hi cur M ay 25)08 i^ut, fhf recipe: Icir crab .spring 
rolls on page 98 should have called lor 4 ounces 
of back fin embmeat and 4 ounces of medium 
shrimp rather than for 4 pounds of each. 


Items marked with Q also appear, with 
photographs, in our Visual Pantry at unvw 
. savour comhisualpantryl 12. 
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San Francisco 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1, 2008 

Join with thousands of others from around the country and the world for an extraordinary 
and unprecedented celebration and citizens' conference exploring the connection between 
plate and planet. Experience a cornucopia of diverse tastes and feasts, demonstrations, 
artisanal products and traditions, markets, films, music, famed speakers and more. Visit 

for more information. 
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PROMOTION 



Wendell Berrv, Marion Nestle, Michael 
Pollan* Eric Schlosser, Vandana Shiva, Alice Waters and 
many others share their vision for a food system that is 
good* dean and fair. Forums, workshops and participatory 
panels for all further the discussion. 


Taste Pavilion; 


Savor hundreds of American artisanal foods* 
including meats and. cheeses, olive oils, breads, pickles and 
chmneys, jams and honeys, microbrews, wines and more. 


Marketplace: 


A vibrant showcase of local and sustainable 
growers and artisanal producers featuring fresh, seasonal 
produce and foods* 

A vital and diverse urban, farm planted 
by the community in the heart of the city emblemizes the 
growth of a national movement with global impact, 


Victory Garden: 


SAVE U R 


>ri t'lif * Wi'.'fif i,/ .-H 11 .1 Gut tint 


Slow Food 
Nation 




Sjhtii ikHh 1 Link! Media Partner Tor 
Slow TcMid Nation ’oft 


Come to the Table 


Slow Fond Mat to n is a j,ului<tiary or^ni/itinn nf 
Slow rood USA, a registered gtiict. 










Kitchen Essentials 


SPECIAL ACVERTtSINC SECTION 


Kitchen Essentials 

I be Market proudly presents Kitchen Essentials: a 
collection of culinary lools, gadgets and ‘'Must Haves 1 ' to 
impress even the most accomplished home chef. Browse 
these listings, visit their web sites and discover how their 
products will improve daily life in your kitchen. 


Fissler USA 

Grill, sear, fry. saute, steam, 
praise, AND pressure cook with the 
Fissler Blue Point Pressure Pan set. 
The 4 .2 qt. skillet is equipped with 
the patented Novogrill frying 
surface for oil-less grilling, the 
energy saving CooKStar all-stove 
base, and comes with a pressure 
lid, glass lid, and steamer basket for 
maximum versatility, 

888 F1SSLER 
www^fisslerusaxorh 



Falk Copper Cookware 

Handcrafted 25mm stainless lined, solid Copper Cookware from Belgium 
for Serious Cooks. Wo other cookware conducts heat more efficiently or 
evenly than Falk. The reason is that copper is a superEo-r conductor of 
heat, almost twice as conductive as aluminum. Discover the advantages 
of copper for yourself, exclusively at: COPPERPANS.COM 

888 - 575-3255 
w w wx op p e r pan s xo m 





Perfect Edge Cutlery' 

Are your expensive knives just not ''cutting il?‘ r The Perfect Edge Artisan 
Knife Sharpening service hones your passion to get the very best per- 
formance from your high-end kitchen cutlery, Send us your finest knives, 
and we will give them a better edge than when they left the factory! Ask 
the head chef at one of the 8,000 restaurants we service every month, 
no gourmet kitchen is complete without the PERFECT EDGE „ We serve 
multiple locations around the country and offer the ultimate service to 
you! Just visit our website to arrange service with our ready to -ship pack, 

800 - 998-3343 

w w w,p erf e e t e dgec ut te ryx om 

www.perfectedqeshdrpenenq.com 


Fresh Wave® 
Kitchen Candle 

Fresh Wave's Kitchen Candle 
eliminates cooking odors from 
seafood, onions, garhc, gr any 
pungent ingredient. View the full 
line of odor neutralizing products 
at www.fresh-wave.com. 

800 - 662-6367 

www.fresh-wavexom 



War 1 1 1 er 1 1 an dcr a fled 
Cutlery 

Wart her Handcrafted Cutlery 
has been producing the highest 
quality kitchen cutlery made in the 
USA since 1902. Today, War t her 
Handcrafted Cutlery is made by 3rd 
and 4 th generation Wart hers. Using 
the finest American made materials, 
the kitchen Knives ore designed and 
crafted for comfort and durability. 

330-343-7513 
www.wa rt h ers .co m 







SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Wi ne sceptre® 

the latest innovation in wine chilling 
maintains the optimal serving 
temperature of a p re-chilled bottle at 
the table, no more messy ice buckets 
or dripping bottles. Keep in the 
freezer, insert into bottle, swivel the 
top and pour through the dripless 
spout, Available in six designs for 
home use or customize for corporate 
gifts & restaurants. 

214-559-6808 

www.nnistralimports.com 




Lacanche 

LacanChe French ranges have been 
handmade by artisans in Burgundy for 
decades. Timeless design and 
traditional features honor the culinary 
practices of professionals and 
amateurs alike, Each Lacnnche is 
custom made to your personal 
specifications and allows you to focus 
on the true joy of cooking: bringing 
family and friends back to the table. 

000-570-CHEF (2433) 
w w w.f renc hra nq es.co m 



Vino temp 


Vinatemp has been a leading designer and manufacturer of quality wine 
storage solutions for over 20 years. Vi notemp wine cellars are found in the 
most prestigious homes and restaurants across the country. Add your home 
to that list with a wine Cellar ranging from 6-60.000 bottles. Our 4 5 -bottle 
2-zone unit will create red and white storage and service in your kitchen, 
Growing a larger collection? Our wine cellar design specialists are available 
to assist you in creating the cellar of your dreams. If you can imagine it, 

Vi notemp can create and build it at manufacturer direct pricing. 

800-777-V1N0 (0466) 
www.uimotemp.CDm 


Green River 
Stone Company 

Our private quarry in Southwest 
Wyoming lies at the bottom of an 
ancient lake- 50 million years ago. 
fortuitous conditions combined to 
preserve fish perfectly. Technicians 
use fine hand tools to remove excess 
stone, revealing pristine fossils in 
stunning detail. The finished mosaic 
tile backsplash is a snapshot in time. 

435-753-4069 

www.qreenriverstone.com 



GREEN RIVER 

i f tfi { company 


RangeCraft 

You ALWAYS Know a RangeCraft 
Range Hood. Range Hoods Made to 
Order. Remarkable creative designs 
and superior craftsmanship. Wide se- 
lection of metals and finishes to make 
every hood truly unique. For over 
35 years, RangeCraft has provided 
innovative quality designs in unique 
range hoods. 

077-RCHOODS 
www. ra n gee raft .co m 


Breaking new ground with the Diva 365, a revolutionary new 36" induction 
range successfully combining an all-electric, convection, and self-cleaning 
oven with a five burner induction cooktop, This new professionally-styled 
range features five cooking zones on the induction cooktop including one 
large 3600 Watt center burner. Combining sleek looks with powerful perfor- 
mance, the Diva 365 is stainless steel, inside and out, with all-touch controls. 
The unique and stylish octagonal shaped oven provides smooth air flow for 
more consistent and efficient cooking. 

808-852-8604 

www.divainduction.com 




Diva de Provence 



Kitchen Essentials 






Kitchen Essentials 


special advertising section 



Cafe Britt Gourmet Coffee 

Coffee country is our country. From fine nurturing amid tropical rainforests, 
to hand picking, sun drying and careful; roasting, being there is Cafe Britt's 
way of ensuring the finest selection in your cup. Enliven your summer with 
the taste of TRUE Gourmet Iced Coffees, No freezing needed. Take it on 
the road! 

800-G0-BRITT (8QQ-462-748S) 
wwwxatebritt.com 


Poggi Bonsi Gifts 

We bring the flavor o! Europe to 
you with our wide assortment of 
Italian and French ceramics, linens, 
olive wood, and more, Visit our 
website where "Gifts with European 
Flavor - ' are only a click away and gift 
packaging is always free. 

877-242-9121 
w ww, poggi bon sigifts. com 




Partridge Hill Farm 

Savor Partridge Hill's exquisite 
ch ed d ar. This n at u ra I . wa x-elad 
Cheddar is unusually creamy so it 
slices cleanly. 

Time-aged for two years, this 
Cheddar's mellow flavor blooms 
delicately on the palate, leaving a 
buttery afterglow in the mouth, 

866-267-1992 

www.partridqe-hill.com 



Caravan Tours 



Nova Scotia & PEI - 8 Day Tour $995 

The PI travel value is Caravan. Caravan makes 
it so easy - and so affordable ■ lor you and your 
family to discover Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, Your Caravan S day tour includes 
most meals, all activities, all hotels, all airport 
transfers, all excursions and a great itinerary. 
Discover for yourself why smart shoppers and 
experienced travelers have chosen Caravan 
since 1952, Call Now for Choice Oates, 


Caravan 


800-CARAVAN 
ww w.ca ra va n ,c cm 


Mediterranean 

Kitchens 

Experiencing Culture through 
Cuisine- hands-on cooking classes 
in Morocco, Sicily, Israel, and 
Turkey: visits to wineries and 
artisanal food producers; guided 
walks in great historic cities; 
evenings of sharing great food 
and wine. 

WWW, 

mediterranean- kitchensxom 




GelPro Anti-Fatigue Floor Mats 

Love to cook, but hate hard kitchen floors? As seen on tfGTV's 1 rttenf 
Thatr. Gel Pro Mats are filled with a soft gel material that makes standing 
on even the hardest floor a pleasure. Designer colors in traditional and 
exotic textures. Available in many sizes and all mats are stain-resistant 
and easy to clean. Proudly made in the USA. Makes a great gift for any 
cook, especially those with back pain or arthritis. Order yours today and 
stand in comfort! 

SSe-GEL-MATS (435-6287) 
www.gelpro.com 





SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



SOLID COPPER 

Heat Diffusers 
and Defroster Plates 

^Equalised Heating- 
No Hot Spots ii your pans 
Copper Conducts Heat Better 

www.bej I acopper.com 
£05210241 



Experience the new caking 
school now part of the 
^QUC ^ worlds first fitness resort 

Canfa mispi - 

turtU ■ fMa i n- ■ Mittr 

877 - 44 - 0 - 777 ^ I w w w. e * n c ho I * p g e rt * , c oro 


iBMUlillltliWilWlilllil 

\ / , 1 1 , MEXICAN CULINARY? 
v,Nti VACATIONS iu 



7 and 4 - N i □ h 1 Culinary Journeys 
with Chet Ana Garcia in one cl 
Mexico's Magee Village^ 

i-4 L '-l!r-SeO+ US * fota 

www. fn i EU bonrta , tom 



Win & 4 Day 
5 Nuikt 
Gun 

To Virginia Wine Country 

One lucky winner and ttiree girlfriends wll win 
a 4-day, 3-roght getaway to Staunton, Virginia. 

■ Stay at elegant Belle Grae inn 

■ Dine at Staunton Grocery & Zynodoa 

■ Tour & wme tasting at Vardas Vineyard 

* Performance at Btackfrtars Playhouse 

* Relating massage at Breezy Hill Day Spa 

5 tVntcN 


Enter at savour, cotri/vlrgini.i 



Our creations evoke a 
range of reactions, mostly, 
“hey, when do we eat?” 


. ----- t i % 


Gourmet sausage, 
perfected, 




aidells 


CHICKEN 
& APPLE 


■ f 

wk 


aidells, com 



www.saveur.com/markel 
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Tl me 11:55 A,M. r January 12, 2005 
place San Francisco 


Tin? fast of the Doggie Di tiers — ci Bay Area chain of hot dog stands — closed in J9S6, but 

these mascots from their heyday live on, 

PHOTOGRAPH BY ERIC R I S B E R G / A S S 0 Cl AT E D PRESS 







promotion 


Saveur’s Third Annual 

^Besf aftfie 

Wine Cruise L'hj 

join Saveurs editors and favorite W* ~ 

winery as we celebrate 12 days 1 , R 

of world-class destinations, \ J 

fantastic cuisine and 
tun -filled adventure aboard 
Oceania Cruises 7 Insignia. 


Haired by: 

MICHAEL SEAU LAC 
ST SUPf RY Winemaker 
and SAVE UR editors 
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Free Airfare and Special Group Discounts 



12- Day Voyage * Sail Date Aboard Insignia: April 21* 2009 

Portofino * Monte Carlo ■ Florcnce/Pisa (Livorno) 
Amalfi/Positano ■ Sorrento/Capri * Taormina (Sic ily) 
Valletta * Santorini * Rhodes * Delos * Mykonos 


FROM 

FROM 

l V_), PER GUEST 

*4 3 J249™ guest 

INSIDE STATEROOM 

OCEAN VIEW STATEROOM 

WITH FREE ROUNDTR IP AIRFARE 

WITH FREE ROUN DIR IP AIRFARE 

TO EUROPE 

TO EUROPE 


Reserve your cruise by August 1, 2008, and receive complimentary 

Prepaid Onboard Gratuities — a ualue oj $300 to $ 396 per stateroom. 


Tins Savlur Wine Cruise Includes: 

* A 12-day Mediterranean voyage on the cruise line 
voted one ol the best iri the world by leaders o[ 
Trawl + Leisure Magazine 

* Cuisine designed by Executive Chef Jacques Pepin 

* Personally escorted by St. Supply's winemaker 

Michael Beautsc and by Saveur s editors 

■ Private parties and a St. Supcry winemaker dinner 

* Prepaid gratuities as an early -booking incentive^ 
a value of $300 to $396 per stateroom 

- Country club-casual ambiance; no tuxedos 
or gowns required 


* Private (optional) shore trips and lunches to such 
wineries as Omelkia + one of the few wineries to 
receive a, perfect 100 score from Wine Spectator 


FOOD 

&WINE 



ACUVHKw aTHSfi TfJfrt 


■* Informative wine discussions by Saveur's editors 


Reserve your suite or stateroom on our Best of the Med Wine Cruise today! 

Food & Wine Trails * 800-303-4800 * www.foodandwinetrails.coin 


SAVEUR 

ST. SUPERY 

NAPA VALLEY 


"Oceania cruises 

Your World. Your Way? 
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Of caur» it taita* bottorthan atlitr bc«n. Wi^e bad dvei AdQ yuan to gnt tb« recipo fi|j-Ht. Ovir cMICcrtlied brtSWirfy I’av bcrc-n pMuduc>ng beer in Leuven since 1 166. Which rti'^na wcW been around .1 b- 1 
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